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OF TRAVEL 

III 

M elrose, h, 1857 — Wc left 

Edinburgh, where we had found Ad- 
dison s, 87 Pnnccs Street, the most 
comfortable hotel m Great Britain, and went to 
Melrose, where wc put up at the George, This 
IS all travelled ground with me, so that I need 
not much perplex myself with fiirthcr desenp- 
oon, especially 03 it is impossible, by an) repe- 
tition of attempts, to desenbe Melrose Abbey 
We went thither immediately after tea, and 
were shown over the rums by a very delectable 
old Scotchman, incomparably the best guide I 
ever met with I thmk. he must take pains to 
speak the Scotch dialect, he does it with such 
pungent fchaty and effect, and it gives a flavor 
to everything he says like the mustard and vin- 
egar m a salad This is not the man I saw 
when here before. The Scotch dialect is still, 
m a greater or less d^rec, universally preva- 
lent m Scotland, insomuch that wc generally 
find It difficult to comprehend the answers to 
our questions, though more, I think, from the 
unusual intonation than cither from strange 
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saw the marble stone of King Alexander, and the 
spot where Bruce s heart is Said to be buned, 
and the slab of Michael Scott, with the cross 
engraved upon it , also the exquisitely sculp- 
tured kail leaves, and other foliage and flowers, 
with which the Gothic artists enwreathed this 
edifice, bestowing more minute and faithful labor 
than an artist of these days would do on the 
most dehcate piece of cabinet-work We came 
away sooner than we wished, but we hoped to 
return thither this morning, and, for my part, 
I cherish a presentiment that this will not be 
our last visit to Scotland and Melrose 
Julian and I then walked to the Tweed, where 
we saw two or three people angling, wth naked 
legs, or trousers turned up, and xrading among 
the rude stones that make something like a dam 
over the wide and brawling stream I did not 
observe that they caught any fish, but Julian 
was 80 fasanated with the spectacle that he 
pulled out his poor little fishing line and wished 
to try his chance forthwith I never saw the an- 
gler s instinct stronger m anybody We walked 
across the footbridge that here spans the Tweed , 
and Julian observed that he did not see how 
William of Dcloramc could have found so 
much difficulty in swimming his horse across 
so shallow a nver Neither do I It now 
began to spnnkle, and we hastened back to the 
hotel 
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1857 ] ABBOTSFORD 

Wavcrlcy, while looking for some fishing tackle. 
There was another desk in the room, which had 
belonged to the Colonel Gardiner who appears 
in Waverley The first apartment into which 
our guide showed us was Sir Walters study, 
where I again saw his clothes, and remarked 
how the sleeve of his old green coat was worn 
at the cuff, — a minute arcumstance that seemed 
to bnng Sir Walter very near me. Thence into 
the library , thence into the drawing room, 
whence, methinks, we should have entered the 
dining room, the most interesting of all, as being 
the room where he died. But this room seems 
not to be shown now We saw the armory, 
with the gun of Rob Roy, into the muzzle of 
which I put my finger, and found the bore very 
large the beauofiiUy wrought pistol of Claver- 
house, and a pair of pistols that belonged to 
Napoleon the sword of Montrose, which I 
grasped, and drew half out of the scabbard , and 
Queen Mary s iron jewel box, six or eight inches 
long, and two or three high, with a lid roimdcd 
like that of a trunk, and much corroded with 
rust. There is no use m making a catalogue 
of these curiosities The feeling m visiting Ab- 
botsford IS not that of awe it is little more than 
gomg to a museum I do abhor this mode of 
making pilgrimages to the shnnes of departed 
great men There is certainly something wrong 
m It, for It seldom or ne\er produces (in me, at 
5 
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few moments in smoky Newcastle, and reaching 
Durham about eight o clock 

I wandered out m the dusk of the evening, 
— for the dusk comes on comparatively early as 
we draw southward, — and found a beautiful 
and shadowy path along the nver side, skirting 
Its high banks, up and adown which grow noble 
elms I could not well see, in that obscunty of 
twilight boughs, whither I was going, or what 
was around me , but I judged that the castle or 
cathedral or both, crowned the highest line of 
the shore, and that I was walking at the base of 
their walls There was a pair of lovers in front 
of me, and I passed two or three other tender 
couples The walk appeared to go on inter- 
minably by the nver-side, through the same 
sweet shadow , but I turned and found my way 
into the cathedral close, beneath an anaent arch 
way, whence, issuing again I inquired my way 
to the Waterloo Hotel, where we had put up 

Items — Wesaw thcNorham Castle ofMar- 
raion,at a short distance from the station of the 
same name. Viewed from the railway, it has 
not a very picturesque appearance — a high, 
square ruin of what 1 suppose was the keep — 
At Abbotsford, treasured up m a glass case m 
the drawing room, were raemonaJs of Sir Wal 
ter Scott 8 servants and humble friends — for 
instance a brass snuffbox of Tom Purdy, — 
7 
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been built before the best style of church archi- 
tecture had established itself so that it weighs 
upKin the soul, instead of helping it to aspire. 
First, there are these round arches, supported 
by gigantic columns , then, immediately above, 
another row of round arches, behind which is 
the usual gallery that runs, as it were, in the 
thickness of the wall, around the nave of the 
cathedral , then above all, another row of round 
arches, enclosing the wmdows of the clere-story 
The great pillars arc ornamented in vanous 
ways, — some with a great spiral groove runmng 
from bottom to top , others with two spirals, 
ascending in dufferent directions so as to cross 
over one another some arc fluted or channeDed 
straight up and down some are wrought with 
chevrons, like those on the sleeve of a pohee 
inspector There are zigzag cuttings and carv- 
ings, which I do not know how to name sa- 
entifically, round the arches of the doors and 
windows , but nothing that seems to have flow- 
ered out spontaneously as natural madents of 
a grand and beautiful design In the nave, be- 
tween the columns of the side aisles, I saw one 
or two monuments 

The cathedral service is very long and though 
the choral part of it is pleasant enough, I thought 
It not best to wait for the sermon, especially as 
It would have been quite umntcUigible, so re- 
motely as I sat m the great space. So 1 left my 
9 
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something hkc a bishop 8 mitre on its head, and 
may perhaps have lam m the proudest chapel of 
the cathedral before occupying its present bed 
among the grass About fifteen paces from the 
central tower, and withm its shadow, I found a 
weather-worn slab of marble, seven or eight feet 
long, the mscnption on which interested me 
somewhat. It was to the memory of Robert 
Dodsley, the bookseller, Johnson s acquamt- 
once, who as his tombstone rather superohously 
avers, had made a much better figure as an au- 
thor than “ could have been expected in his rank 
of life. But, after all, it is mevitable that a 
man s tombstone shotild look down on him, or, 
at all events comport itself towards him “de 
haut en bas I love to find the graves of men 
connected with htcrature. They interest me 
more, even though of no great emmence, than 
those of persons far more illustrious m other 
walks of life I know not whether this is be- 
cause I happen to be one of the htcrary kin- 
dred, or because all men feel themselves akm, 
and on terms of mtimacy, with those whom they 
know, or might have known, m books I rather 
believe that the latter is the case 

My wife had stayed m the cathedral, but she 
came out at the end of the sermon and told me 
of two little birds, who had got into the vast m- 
tenor, and were m great trouble at not bang 
able to find their way out again. Thus, two 
11 
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their topmost boughs not nearly so high as where 
we stood, and others climbing upward and up- 
ward, till our way wound among their roots , 
while through the foliage the quiet nver loitered 
along, with this lovely shade on both its banks, 
to pass through the centre of the town The 
stately cathedral rose high above us, and farther 
onward, in a hne with it, the battlemented walls 
of the old Norman castle, gray and warlike, 
though now it has become a Umvcrsity This 
delightful walk terminates at an old bndge in 
the heart of the town , and the castle hangs im- 
mediately over Its busiest street On this bndge, 
last night, in the embrasure, or just over the 
pier, where there is a stone scat, I saw some old 
men seated, smoking their pipes and chatting 
In my judgment, a nver flowing through the 
centre of a town, and not too broad to make 
itself familiar, nor too swift, but idling along, 
as if It loved better to stay there than to go, is 
the pleasantest imaginable piece of scenery, so 
transient as it is, and yet endunng, — just the 
same from life s end to life s end , and this nver 
Wear, with Its sylvan wildness and yet so sweet 
and placable, is the best of all little nvers, — 
not that It IS so very small but with a bosom 
broad enough to be crossed by a three arched 
bndge. Just above the cathedral there is a mill 
upon Its shore, os ancient as the times of the 
Abbey 
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this, do I care to see a better The castle be- 
yond came also into the view, and the whole 
picture was mirrored in the tranquil str eam be- 
low And so, crossing the bndge, the path led 
us back through many a bower of hollow shade 
and we then quitted the hotel, and took the rail 
for York, where we arrived at about half past 
nine. 

We put up at the Black Swan, with which we 
had already made acquaintance at our previous 
visit to York. It 13 a very annent hotel , for in 
the coffee-room I saw on the wall an old pnnted 
advertisement, onnounang that a stage-coach 
would leave the Black Swan in London and 
imve at the Black Swan in York, with God 8 
permission m four days. The date was 1706, 
and still, after a hundred and fifty years, the 
Black Swan receives travellers in Coney Street. 
It IS a very good hotel, and was much Pronged 
with guests when we amved, as the Sessions 
come on this week. We found a very smart 
waiter, whose English faculties have been bright- 
ened by a residence of several years in Amcnca. 

In the morning, before broildast, I strolled 
out and walked round the cathedral, piassing on 
ray way the sheriff’ a javebn men, m long gowns 
of &ded purple embroidered with gold, carrying 
halberds m their hands also a gentleman in 
a cocked hat, gold lace, and brectihes, who no 
doubt had something to do with the ceremonial 

15 
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such IS not the fact , but their beauty throws a 
gleam around them I thank God that I saw 
this cathedral again, and I thank him that he m- 
spired the builder to make it, and that mankmd 
has 80 long enjoyed it, and will continue to en- 
joy It. 

July 14, — We left York at twelve o dock, 
and were delayed an hour or two at Leeds, wait- 
ing for a train I strolled up into the town, 
and eaw a fair, with puppet-shows, booths of 
penny actors merry-go-rounds, downs, boxers, 
and other such things as I saw, above a year ago, 
at Greenwich fair, and likewise at Tranmcrc, 
dunng the Whitsuntide holidays 

We resumed our journey, and reached South- 
port m pretty good mm at about nine 0 dock. It 
has been a very mterestmg tour Wefind South 
port just as we left it, with its regular streets of 
httle and big lodging houses where the visitors 
perambulate to and fro without any imaginable 
object. The ode, too, seems not to have been 
up over the waste of sands since wc went away , 
and 60“ seaward stands the same row of bathing- 
machines, and just on the verge of the horizon 
a gleam of water, — even this being not the sea, 
but the mouth of the nver Ribble, seeking the 
sea amid the sandy desert. But we shall soon 
say good-by to Southport. 

>7 
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nine passengers, and gcncnilU a good part 
of thatnumbcnnsideandout The omniliuscs 
arc painted scarict, bordered \Mth ^\hitc, ha\e 
three horses abreast, and a conductor in a red 
coat. The) perform thejoumej from this point 
into town m about half an hour and yesterdaN 
morning, being m a hum to get to the railwa) 
stanon, I found that I could outv^-alk them tak- 
ing into account thar frequent stoppages. 

We ha\ c taken the w hole house (except some 
inscrutable holes, into which the family creeps), 
of respectable people, who nc\cr took lodgers 
until this juncture Their furniture, however, 
IS of the true lodging house pattern, —-sofas 
and chairs which hav c no possibilit) of repose in 
them , nckety tables an old piano and old mu 
SIC, with “ Lad) Helen LIraabeth somebod) s 
name written on It. It is very strange how no- 
thing but a genuine home can cv cr look home- 
like, The) appear to be good people a little 
girl of twelve, a daughter, v^•alls on table and 
there is an elder daughter, who )cstcrda) an- 
swered the door looking \ CT) like a voung 
lad), besides five or six smaller children, who 
make less uproar of gnef or memment than 
could possibl) be expected The husband is 
not apparent, though I see his hat in the hall 
The house is new, and has a tnm, light-colored 
intcnor of half gcntilit) I suppose the rent 
m ordinary omes, might be per annum 
*9 
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dreaming of the thousand might) ships that float 
on Its farther tide, or else the Irv. ell, which emp 
tics into the Mersej We passed through the 
village bc)ond this stream, and went to the rail 
t\'a) station, and then were brought hack to Old 
Traffbrd, and deposited dose b) the Lxhibi- 
oon 

It has showered this afternoon , and I be 
gulled m) time for half an hour b) setting doism 
the vehicles that went past not that the) were 
particularlj numerous, but for the sake of know 
mg the character of the tra\cl along the road 


July 26 — Day before yesterday we went 
to the Arts Exhibition, of which 1 do not think 
that I have a great deal to say The edifice, being 
built more for convenience than show, appears 
better in the intcnor than from without, — long 
vaulted vistas, lighted from above, extending far 
away, all hung with pictures and, on the floor 
below, statues, knights in armor, cabinets, vases, 
and all manner of cunous and beautiful things, 
in a regular arrangement. Scatter fiv c thousand 
people through the scene, and I do not know 
how to make a better outlin? sketch I was un- 
quietr^ama^^^pelessness of bang able to enjo) 
more depressing tome than 
irohror^^reBt many pictures together, it 
fis flke having'^nu^crablc books open before 
21 
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of Time, which never bloomed before, and 
never, by any possibility, can bloom ogam 
Viewed hastily, moreover, it is somewhat sad to 
think that mankind, after centuries of cultivation 
of the beautiful arts, can produce no more splen- 
did spectacle than this It is not so very grand, 
although, poor as it is, I lack capaaty to take 
m even the whole of it. 

What gave me most pleasure (because it re- 
quired no trouble nor study to come at the heart 
of It) were the individual relics of antiquity, of 
which there arc some very cunous ones m the 
cases ranged along the pnnapal saloon or nave 
of the building for example, the dagger with 
which Felton killed the Duke of Buckingham, 
— a knife with a bone handle and a curved 
blade, not more than three inches long, sharp- 
pointed, murderous looking, but of very coarse 
manufacture. Also, the Duke of AJva s lead 
mg staff of iron and the target of the Emperor 
Charles V , which seemed to be made of hard- 
ened leather, with designs artistically engraved 
upon it, and gilt. I saw Wolsey s portrait, and, 
m close proximity to it, his veritable cardinal s 
hat in a nchly ornamented glass case, on which 
was an inscnpoon to the effect that it had been 
bought by Charles Kean at the sale of Horace 
Walpole 8 collection It is a felt hat with a bnm 
about SIX mches wide all round, and a rather high 
crown , the color was, doubtless, a bright red 
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which men used to thrust their heads mto In- 
deed, at one picnod they seem to have worn an 
inner iron cap underneath the helmet* I doubt 
whether there ever was any age of chivalry 
It certainly was no chrvalnc sentiment thatmadc 
men case themselves in impenetrable iron, and 
ndc about m iron prisons, fearfully peeping at 
their enemies through little ahts and gimlet- 
holes The unprotected breast of a pnvate 
soldier must have shamed his leaders m those 
days The point of honor is very different 
now 

I mean to go again and again many times 
more, and will take each day some one depart- 
ment, and so endeavor to get some real use and 
improvement out of what I see Much that 
IS most valuable must be imnutigably r^ccted , 
but something, accordmg to the measure of my 
poor capacity, will really be taken into my mmd. 
After all, it was an agre ea ble day, and I think 
the next one will be more so 

July aS — Day before yesterday I paid a 
second visit to the Exhibition, and devoted the 
day mainly to seeing the works of Bnosh paint- 
ers which fill a very laigc space — two or three 
great saloons at the nght side of the nave 
Among the earhest arc Hogarth s pictures, m 
eluding the Sigismunda, which I remember to 
have seen before with her lover s heart m her 
hand, looking like a monstrous strawberry and 
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plishing his aim so perfectly It is unaccount 
able that the English painters achie\eracnt8 
should be so much mfenorto those of the Eng 
Iish poets, who have rcall) elevated the human 
mind but, to be sure, painting has only be- 
come an English art subsequently to the epochs 
of the greatest poets, and since the beginning 
of the last century, dunng which England had 
no poets I respect Haydon more than I once 
did, not for his pictures, they being detestable 
to see, but for his heroic rqection of whatever 
his countrymen and he himself could really 
do, and his bitter resolve to achieve something 
higher, — failing in which he died 

No doubt I am doing\ast injustice to a great 
many gifted men m what I have here imtten 
— as, for instance, Copley, who certainly has 
painted a slam man to the life and to a crowd 
of landscape painters, who have made wonder- 
ful reproductions of little English streams and 
shrubbery, and cottage doors and country lanes 
And there is a picture called The Evening Gun, 
by Danby, — a ship of war on a calm, glassy 
ode, at sunset, with the cannon smoke puffing 
from her port-hole it is very bcauofhl, and so 
effective that yon can even hear the report 
breaking upon the stillness, with so grand a 
roar that it is almost like stillness too As for 
Turner, I care no more for his light-colored 
pictures than for so much lacquered ware or 
27 
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a heap of autamn leaves, every one of which 
seems to have been stjflTened uith gum and 
varnish, and then put carefully down into the 
soffly disordered heap Perhaps these artists 
may hereafter succeed in combining the truth 
of detail with a broader and higher truth Com- 
mg from such a depth as their pictures do, and 
having really an idea os the seed of them, it 
13 strange that they should look like the most 
made-up things imaginable. One picture by 
Hunt that greatly interested me was of some 
sheep that hod gone astray among heights and 
prcapiccs, and I could have looked all day at 
these poor lost creatures, — so true was their 
meek alarm and hopeless bewilderment, their 
huddlmg together, without the slightest confi 
dence of mutual help oil that the courage and 
wisdom of the bravest and wisest of them could 
do being to bleat and only a few having spirits 
enough even for this 

After going through these modem masters, 
among whom were some French painters who 
do not interest me at all, I did a miscellaneous 
business, chiefly among the water-colors and 
photograpiw, and afterwards among the antiqui 
ties and works of ornamental art. f have for- 
gotten what I saw, except the breastplate and 
helmet of Henry of Navarre, of steel, engraved 
with designs that have been half obliterated by 
scrubbing I remember, too, a breastplate of 
29 
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plies half a dozen portraits before the time of 
Henr) VIII after that period, and through 
the reigns of I lizabcth and James, there arc 
many ugl) pictures b\ Dutchmen and Italians, 
and the collection is wondcrfulb nch in por 
tnuts of the time of Charles I and the Com 
monwealth Vand) ke seems to ha\c brought 
portrait painting into fashion and \cn likclv 
the kings love of art diHuscd a taste for it 
throughout the nation, and remold) suggested, 
cv en to his enemies to get their pictures painted 
I lizabcth has perpetuated her cold, thin visage 
on man) canv ascs, and gencraJI) uiih some fan 
tasy of costume that makes her ridiculous to 
all time There arc several of Mar) of Scot 
land, none of w hich hav c a gleam of beaut) but 
the stiff old brushes of these painters could not 
catch the beautiful Of all the older pictures, 
the onl) one that I took pleasure in looking 
at was a portrait of Lord Deput) I alkland, b) 
Vansomcr, in James I s time — a v erv statcl) , 
full length figure m white, looking out of the 
picture as if he saw )ou 1 he catalogue $a)s 
that this portrait su^esledan incident m Hor- 
ace Walpole s “ Castle of Otranto but I do 
not remember it. 

I hav c a haunting doubt of the v aluc of por 
trait painting that is to si), whether it gives 
)ou a genuine idea of the person purporting to 
be represented I do not remember cv cr to hav c 
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I observe, furthermore, that a full length por- 
trait has seldom face enough , not that it lacks 
Its fair proportion by measurement, but the art- 
ist does not often it possible to make the 
face so mtcllectually promment as to subordi- 
nate the figure and drapery Vandyke does 
this, however In his pictures of Charles I , 
for instance, it is the melancholy grace of the 
visage that attracts the eye, and it passes to 
the rest of the composition only by an effort. 
Earher and later pictures are but a few mehes 
of face to several feet of figure and costume, 
and more insigmficant than the latter, because 
seldom so well done, and I suspect the same 
would generally be the case now, only that the 
present sunpbaty of costume gives the face a 
chance to be seen. 

I was interrupted here, and cannot resume 
the thread but considering how much of his 
own conceit the artist puts into a portrait, how 
much affectation the sitter puts on, and then 
agam that no face is the same to any two spec- 
tators also, that these portraits arc darkened 
and faded with age, and can seldom be more 
than half seen, being bung too high, or some- 
how or other meonvement, — on the whole, I 
question whether there is much use in looking 
at them The truest test would be, for a man 
well read m English history and biography, and 
himself an observer of insight, to go through 
33 
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one poet of our day, but forbore to follow him , 
for I must own that it seemed mean to be dog- 
ging him through the saloons, or even to look 
at him, since it was to be done stealthily, if at 
all 


He IS as un-English as possible , indeed, an 
Englishman of genius usually lacks the national 
characteristics and is great abnormally Even 
the great sailor, Nelson, was unlike his country- 
men m the qualities that constituted him a hero , 
he was not the perfection of an Englishman, 
but a creature of another kind, — sensitive, ner- 
vous eiatable, and really more like a French- 
man 

Un-English as he was Tennyson had not, 
however, an Amcncan look. I cannot well de- 
senbe the difPrrencc, but there was something 
more mellow in him, — softer, sweeter, broader, 
more simple than we are apt to be Laving 
apart from men as he does would hurt any one 
of us more than it does him I may as well 
leave him here, for I cannot tooph the central 
point, 

August 1 — Day before yesterday I went 
again to the Eihibmon and began the day with 
looking at the old masters Positively I do 
begin to receive some pleasure from looking at 
pictures , but as yet it has nothmg to do with 
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Ignorance which I attnbatc to them as to the 
arcnmstance which connects Johnson with their 
town The spot where Johnson stood can, it 
appears, still be pointed out. It is on one side 
of the market-place, and not m the neigh 
borhood of the church I forget whether I 
recorded, at the time, that an Uttoxeter news 
paper was sent me, containing a proposal that 
a "statue or memorial should be erected on the 
spot. It would gratify me exceedingly if such 
a result should come from my pious pilgrimage 
thither 

My new acquaintance, who was cockneyish, 
but very intelligent and agreeable, went on to 
talk about many hterary matters and characters 
among others, about Miss Bronte, whom he 
had seen at the Chapter Coffee-House, when 
she and her sister Anne firet went to London 
He was at that time connected with the house 
of and , and he desenbed the sur- 
prise and incredulity of Mr , when this 

little, commonplace looking woman presented 
herself as the author of Jane Eyre His story 
brought out the insignificance of Charlotte 
Brontes aspect, and the bluff rejection of her 

by Mr , much more strongly than Mrs, 

Gaskell s narrative, 

Cborlton Rotidj August 9 — We have 
changed our lodgmgs since my last date, those 
37 
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of cabbages, oruons, brass kettles, and kitchen 
crockery such blankets, with the woollen fuzz 
upon them , such everything I never thought 
that the skill of man could produce I Even 
the photograph cannot equal their miracles 
The closer you look, the more minutely true 
the picture is found to be, and I doubt if even 
the microscope could see beyond the painter s 
touch Gerard Dow seems to be the master 
among these queer magiaans A straw mat, in 
one of hjs pictures, is the most miraculous thing 
that human art has yet accomplished and there 
IS a metal vase, with a dent in it, that is abso- 
lutely more real than reality These painters 
accomplish all they aim at, — a praise, mcthinks, 
which can be given to no other men since the 
world bc^;an They must have laid down their 
brushes with perfect saOsfactioD, Vwnowmg that 
each one of their million touches had been ne- 
cessary to the effect, and that there was not one 
too few nor too many And it is strange how 
spmtual and suggestive the commonest house- 
hold article — an earthen pitcher, for example 
— becomes when represented with entire accu- 
racy These Dutchmen got at the soul of com- 
mon things, and so made them types and inter- 
preters of the spintual world 
Afterwards I looked at many of the pictures 
of the old masters, and found myself gradually 
getting a taste for them , at least they give me 
39 
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The pncc of admission after two o clock, 
being sixpence the Exhibition was thronged 
with a class of people who do not usually come 
m such large numbers It was both pleasant 
and touching to see how earnestly some of them 
sought to get instruction from what they bcheli 
The English arc a good and simple people and 
take life m earnest. 

August 14. — Passing by the gateway of the 
Manchester Cathedral the other morning, on 
my way to the station, I found a crowd col- 
lected, and, high overhead the bells were chim- 
ing for a wedding These chimes of bells are 
exceedingly impressive, so broadly gladsome as 
they are, fillmg the whole air, and every nook 
of one 8 heart, with sympathy They are good 
for a people to rgoicc with and good also for 
a marriage because through all their joy there 
is soracdung solemn, — a tone of that voice 
which we have heard so often at funerals It is 
good to see how everybody, up to this old age 
of the world, takes an mtcrest in weddings, and 
seems to have a faith that now at last, a couple 
have come together to make each other happy 
The high, black, rough old cathedral tower sent 
out Its chime of bells as earnestly as for any 
bndegroom and bnde that came to be mamed 
five hundred years ago I went mto the church- 
yard but there was such a throng of people on 
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and new I particalarly remember a spnng 

landscape, by John Lmneil the younger Itw 

wonderfully good , so tender and fresh that the 
artist seems really to have caught the evanescent 
April and made her permanent Here at last 
IS eternal sprrag 

I saw a little man, behind an immense beard, 
whom I take to be the Duke of Newcastle , at 
least, there was a photograph of him m the 
gallery, with just such a beard He was at the 
Palace on that day 

August 1 6 — I went again to the Exhibition 
day before yesterday, and looked much at both 
the modem and anaent pictures, as also at the 
water-colors I am making some progress as a 
connoisseur, and have got so far as to be able to 
distinguish the broader differences of style, — as, 
for example, between Rubens and Rcmb^and^ 
I should hesitate to claim any more for myself 
thus far Iivfact, however, I do begm to have 
a likmg for good thmgs, and to be sure that 
they are good Munllo sccnis to me about the 
noblest and purest painter that ever lived, and 
his Good Shepherd the loveliest picture I have 
seen It is a hopeful symptom, moreover, of 
improving taste that I sec more merit in the 
crowd of painters than I was at first competent 
to acknowledge I could sec some of their de- 
fects from the very first , but that is the earliest 
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80 fragile that it la a wonder how it could bear 
even the weight of the wine, that used to be 
poured into it without breaking These are 
the glasses that tested poison, by being shat- 
tered into fragments at its touch The stran- 
gest and ugliest old crockery, pictured over with 
monstrosities, — the Polissy ware, embossed 
with vegetables, fishes, lobsters, that look abso- 
lutely real , the delicate Sevres china, each piece 
made inestimable by pictures from a masters 
hand — in short, it is a despair and misery to 
see so much that is curious and beautiful, and 
to feel that far the greater portion of it will slip 
out of the memory, and be as if we had never 
seen it But I mean to look again and again 
at these things We soon perceive that the 
present day docs not engross all the taste and 
ingenuity that has ever masted m the mind of 
man that, m fret, we arc a barren age in that 
respect 

August 20 — I went to the Exhibition on 
Monday, and agam vesterday, and measurably 
enjoyed both visits I continue to think, how- 
ever, that a picture cannot be fully enjoyed ex- 
cept by long and intimate acquaintance with it, 
nor can I quite understand what the enjoyment 
of a connoisseur is. He is not usually, I thmk, 
a man of deep, poetic feeling and does not deal 
with the picture through his heart, nor set it m 
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me warmly, and at five we took the 
for his house, about four miles from 
seems to be on pleasant terms with his nci® 
for almost everybody that got into the o^^ ^ 
exchanged kindly g r e e ti ngs with him, i 
deed his kindly, simple, genial nature 
out so evidently that it would be difficulr 
like him Hii house stands, with othe ^^^^ ^ 
green park, — a small, pretty, scmi-dj^ 
suburban residence of bnck, with a lav 
garden round it In close vicinity, th^^ ^ ^ 
deep dough or dell, as shaggy and wif 
poet could wish, and with a hdJe stream r ^ 
through It, as much as five mdes long | 

The interior of the house is very 
mcely, even handsomely and almost 
oualy furnished and I was very glad | 
him so comfortable. His recognition ts,^ 
has been hearty enough to give him a 
success, for he showed me vanous tokens 
estimation m which he is held, — for in^°^ 
a presentation copy of Southey s wa ’ 
^^hich the latter had wntten “ Amicus an|^*^* 
poctapoctBC. He said that Southey had 
been most kmd to him There wet^ 

ous other testimonials from people a 
American as well as English. In his 
there is a good oil pamtmg of himself^ 
the drawing-room a very fine crayon 
47 
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better things still to be seen Nevertheless I 
should suppose that certain painters arc better 
representoi here than they ever have been or 
will be elsewhere. Vandyke, certainly can be 
seen nowhere else so well , Rembrandt and Ru- 
bens have satisfactory specimens and the whole 
senes of Enghsh pictonal achievement is shown 
more perfectly than withm any other walls Per- 
haps It would be wise to devote myself to the 
study of this latter, and Icavethe foreigners to be 
studied on their own soil Munllo can hardly 
have done better than in the pictures by him 
which we sec here. There is nothing of Ra- 
phael s here that is impressive. Titian has some 
noble portraits but little else that I care to see. 
In all these old masters Munllo only excepted 
It IS very rare, I must say to find any trace of 
natural feeling and passion and I am weary of 
naked goddesses who never had any real life and 
warmth m the pamter s imagination, — or, if so 
It was the impure w a rmth of an imchaste woman 
who sat for him 

Last week I dmed at Mr F Heywood s to 
meet Mr Adolphus the author of a cntical work 
ontheWaverley Novels published long ago, and 
intended to prove, from internal evidence, that 
they were written by Sir Walter ScotL His 
wife was likewise of the party, and also a 
yonng Spanish lady their mece, and daughter 
of a Spaniard of literary note. She herself has 
^9 
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fiinta of Spam, which Iluckingham brought o\ cr 
to Charles I while Pnnee of ^\ ales 1 his ht^ 
a delicate rosy prcttiness 

One rather interesting portion of the I xhilu 
tion IS the Refreshment room or rather rooms 
for \crr much space is allowed both to the first 
and second classes I ha\c looked most at the 
latter, liccausc there John Hull and his wife mas 
he seen in full gulp and gU27lc, swallowing \*ast 
quantities of cold lioilcd beef, thoroughir moist 
cned with porter or bitter ale, and scr^ good 
meat and dnnk it is 

At m\ last \ Mit, on Pnda) I met Judge Pol 
lock of I-ivcrpool, who introduced to me a gen 
tieman m a gras slouched hat as Mr Ou Val, 
an amst, resident m Manchester and Mr Du 
\ al in\ itcd me to dine with him at six o clock 
So I w‘cnt to Carlton Grose, his residence, and 
found It a \cr) prett) house with its own lawn 
and shruhbers about it T here seas a mcl 
low fire m the grate, which made the drawing 
room scr) cos) and pleasant as the dusk came 
on before dinner Mr Du Val looked like an 
artist, and like a remarkable man We had 

\cr) good talk chiefly about the I xhibition 
and Du Val spoke gcncrouslj and intclhgcntl) 
of hiB brother artists He »a%5 that 1 nghnd 
might furnish fi\c exhibitions, each one as nch 
as the present I find that the most famous 
picture here is one that I hav c hard!) looked at, 
5» 
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most ill naturcd and ungcmal men m the Vtorld , 
but this poor little man was excellently good- 
humored 

Speaking of the former rudeness of manners, 
now gradually refining away, of the Manchester 

people, J udge said that, when he first knew 

Manchester, women, meeting his wife in the 
street, would take hold of her dress and say, 
“ Ah, three and sixpence a }ard I The men 
were very rough, after the old Lancashire fash- 
lorn They have always, however, been a musi- 
cal people, and this may have been a germ of 
refinement m them They are still much more 
simple and natural than the Liverpool people, 
who love the anstocracy, and whom they heart- 
ily despise. It is singular that the great Art 
Exhibition should have come to pass in the 
rudest great town in England 

Leahinoton — Lamdowne Circus^Septmber 
lo — We have become quite weary of our small, 
mean, uncomfortable, and unbcaunful lodgings 
at Chorlton Road, with poor and scanty furni- 
ture within doors, and no better prospect from 
the parlor windows than a mud puddle, larger 
than moat English lakes on a vacant building 
Jot opposite our house. The Exhibition, too, 
was fast becoming a bore for you must really 
love a picture, in order to tolerate the sight of 
It many tunes. Moreover, the smoky and sooty 
53 
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Leamington and Manchester, — the latter built 
only for dirty uses, and scarcely intended os a 
habitation for man , the former so cleanly, so set 
out with shade trees, so regular in its streets, so 
neatly paved, its houses so prettily contnved 
and nicely stuccoed, that it does not looL lik.ca 
portion of the workaday world 


Kenilworth, September 13 — The weather 
was very uncertain through the last week, and 
yesterday morning too, was misty and sunless, 
notwithstanding which we took the rail for Ken- 
ilworth before eleven The distance from Lea- 
mington IS less than five miles, and at the Kenil- 
worth station we found a little bit of an omnibus, 
into which we packed ourselves, together with 
t\vo ladies, one of whom, at least, was an Amen- 
can I b^n to agree partly with the English, 
that we are not a people of elegant manners 
At all events, there is sometimes a bare, hard, 
meagre sort of deportment espeaaUy in our 
women that has not its parallel elsewhere. But 
perhaps what sets off this kind of behavior, and 
bnngs It into alto rehevoy is the fact of such un- 
cultivated persons travelling abroad, and going 
to see sights that would not be interesting cx 
cept to people of some education and refine- 
ment. 

We saw but little of the village of Kenilworth, 
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m the inner court, and shelter themseh es in the 
dungeons and state apartments of the castle 
Goats would be fitter occupants, because they 
would climb to the tops of the crumbling tow- 
ers, and nibble the weeds and shrubbciy that 
grow there The first part of the castle which 
we reach is called Oesars Tower, being the old 
cst portion of the rums, and still Ncry stalwart 
and massive, and built of red freestone, like all 
the rest. Cfcsar s Tower being on the nght 
Leicester s Buildings erected b) the Lari of 
Leicester, Queen I li2abeth s fav onte, arc on the 
left , and between these two formcrl) stood other 
structures which have now as entirclj disap- 
peared as if they had never cmslcd and through 
the wide gap, thus opened, appears the grassy 
inner court, turrounded on three sides bj half- 
fallen towers and shattered walls Some of these 
were erected b) John of Gaunt , and among 
these ruins is the Banqueting Hall, — or rather 
w'as, — font has now neither floor nor roof, but 
only the broken stonework of some tall, arched 
windows, and the beautiful old med arch of the 
entrancc-wa) , now inaccessible from the ground 
The iv^ IS very abundant about the ruins, and 
hangs Its green curtains quite from top to bot- 
tom of some of the window's There arc like 
wise vcT) large and aged tr e e s within the castle 
there being no roof nor pavement anpv here, ex 
cept in some dungeon-likc nooks so that the 
57 
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twtj large bay-windows one of which looks into 
the inner court, and the other affords a view of 
the surrounding country The former is called 
Queen Elizabeth s Dressing room Beyond the 
Banqueting-Hall is what is called the Strong 
Tower, up to the top of which we climbed pnn- 
CTpally by the aid of ^e stones that have tumbled 
down from it. A lady sat halfway down the 
crumbly descent, within the castle, on a camp- 
stool, and before an easel, sketching this tower, 
on the summit of which we sat. She said it was 
Amy Robsarts Tower, and within it, open to 
the day, and quite accessible, we saw a room 
that we were fr« to imag:ine had been occupied 
by her I do not find that these assoaadons 
of real scenes with ffcotious events greatly 
heighten the charm of them 

By this time the sun had come out brightly, 
and with such warmth that we were glad to sit 
down in the 8hado^v Several sightseers were 
now rambling about, and among them some 
schoolboys, who kept scrambling up to points 
whither no other animal, except a goat, would 
have ventured. Their shouts and the sunshine 
made the old castle cheerful and what with the 
ivy and the hawthorn, and the other old trees. 
It was very beautiful and picturesque. But a 
castle docs not make nearly so interesting and 
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The omnibus now drove up, and one of the 
old men at the gate came hobbling up to open 
the door, and was rewarded with a sixpence, and 
we drove down to the Kings Head We 
then walked out and bought pnnts of the castle, 
and inquired our way to the church and to the 
rums of the Pnory The latter, so far as we 
could discover them, arc very few and uninter- 
esting and the church, though it has a vener- 
able extenor, and an aged spire, has been so 
modernized within, and in so plain a fashion as 
to ha\c lost what beauty it may once have had 
There were a few brasses and mural monuments, 
one of which was a marble group of a dying 
woman and her fiunily, by Westmacott The 
sexton was a cheeriul little man, but knew very 
little about his church, and nothing of the re- 
mains of the Pnory The day was spent very 
pleasantly amid this beautiful green English 
scenery, these fine old Warwickshire trees, and 
broad, gently swelhng fields 

Liverpool, September 17 — I took the train 
for Rugby, and thence to Liverpool The most 
noticeable character at Mrs Blodgett s now is 

Mr T , a Yankee, who has seen the world, 

and gathered much information and cxpcncnce 
already, though still a young man — a hand- 
some man with black curly hair a dark, mtelli 
gent, bnght face and rather cold blue eyes, but 
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gentle creature and rcallj it touches m) heart 
that his master is going to take him from his 
nati\c snow mountain to n Southern plantation 

to die. Mr A 5a\s that there arc nou 

but fi\c of these dogs extant at the con\cnt 
there ha\nng, Viithin tnx) or three jean, been a 
disease among them uith which this dog abo 
has suffered His master has a certificate of 
his genuineness, and of himself bong the nght 
ful purchaser , and he si\ 1 that as he descended 
the mountain, c\ct\ peasant along the road 
stopped him, and would hax*c compelled him to 
gi\ c up the dog had he not produced this proof 
of propem The neighlionng mountaineers 
arc ten jealous of the breed hang taken awav, 
considcnng them of such importance to ihar 
own safet) This huge animal the sen big 
gest dog I c\ cr saw, though onlj cics cn months 
old, and not so high bj txxo or three inches as 

he will be, allows Mr to p!a\ with him 

and take him on hts shoulders (he waghs, at 
least, a hundred pounds) like any lapdog 

Leahinotos — Latudtyxnc Circus^ October 
10 — I returned hither from Lixcrpool last 
week, and haxe spent the time idlj since then, 
reposing myself after the four j ears of unnatural 
restraint m the Consulate Bang aircadj prettj 
well acquainted with the neighborhood of Lea 
mington, I hax c little or nothing to record about 
63 
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went in, and found that the vulgar plaster of 
Cromwell s time has been scraped from the pjl 
lars and arches leaving them all as fresh and 
splendid as if just made 

We looked also mto 1 nnit^ Church, which 
stands close h) St Michael s, separated onlv, I 
think, h) the churchard W^c also vasited St 
Johns Church, which is \ct) venerable as re 
gards Its extenor, the stone being worn and 
smoothed — if not roughened, rather — b) cen 
tunes of storm and fitful weather This wear 
and tear, however, has almost ceased to be a 
charm to my mind comparauv civ to what it 
was when I first began to sec old buildings. 
Within, the church is spoiled bj wooden gal 
Icncs, built across the beautiful ]>ointed arches. 

W^e saw nothing else particularlv worth} of 
remark except 1 ord s Hospital, m Grc> Pnars 
Street, It has an 1 lizabcthan front of timber 
and plaster, faang on the street, with two or 
three peaked gables in a row, beneath which is 
a low, arched entrance, givnng admission into a 
small pav cd quadrangle, open to the sky ahov c, 
but surrounded b) the walls, lozenge paned 
windows, and gables of the Hospital The 
quadrangle is but a few paces in w^dth, and per 
hapi fiic/Jf} in hngtb and through a half 
dosed doorway, at the farther end there was 
a glimpse into a garden Just within the cn 
trance, through an open door, we saw the neat 
bS 
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which I saw my Twice-Told Talcs, with an 
awful portrait of myself as frontispiece, — and 
various country produce, offered for sale by 
men women, and girls The scene looked lively, 
but had not much vivaaty in it. 


October 27 — The autumn has advanced pro- 
gressively, and IS now fiurly established, though 
still there is much green foliage, in spite of many 
brown trees, and an enormous quantity of with- 
ered leaves, too damp to rustle, strewing the 
paths — whence, however they are continually 
swept up and earned off m wheelbarrows, cither 
for neatness or for the agnculturaJ worth, as 
manure, of even a withered leaf The pastures 
look just as green as ever, — a deep bnght^ 
verdure that seems almost sunshine m itself, 
however sombre the eky may be. The little 
plats of grass and flowers, m front of our circle 
of houses, might still do credit to an Amencan 
midsummer, for I have seen beautiful rosea 
here withm a day or two and dahhas asters, 
and such autumnal flowers, arc plentiful and 
I have no doubt that the old year s flowers 
will bloom till those of the New Year appear 
Really, the English wmter is not so tcmblc as 
ours 
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m such a bttlc nvcr as the Avon is near War- 
wick A great cunosit) was a bunch of skeleton 
leaves and flowers, prepared b\ a young lady, 
and preserving all the most delicate fibres of 
the plant, looking like inconcciv’ably fine lace- 
work, white as snow, while the substance w-as 
quite taken away In another room there were 
minerals, shells, and a splendid collection of 
fossils, among which were remains of antedilu 
vian creatures, several feet long In still another 
room we saw some historical cunosiQcs, — the 
most interesting of which were two locks of 
reddish-brown hair one from the head and one 
from the beard of Edward IV They were fas 
tened to a manusenpt letter which authenticates 
the hair as having been taken from King Ed 
wards tomb in 1789 Near these relics was a 
seal of the great Earl of Wonnek, the mighty 
king maker, also a sword from Bosuorth Field, 
smaller and shorter than those now m use for 
indeed, swords seem to have increased in length, 
weight, and formidable aspect, now that the wea- 
pon has almost ceased to be used in actual war 
fare. The short Roman sword was probably 
more murderous than any weapon of the same 
speaes, except the bowic-kmfc. Here, too, were 
Parliamentary cannon-balls, etc, 

[The visit to Whitnash intervenes here. — 
S H] 
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the aty — Fleet Street, Ludgatc Hill, the Strand 
— used to throw a glory o\ er these homely pre- 
cincts when I first saw them, and soil do so m 
a less degree. Where Famngdon Street opens 
upon Fleet Street, moreover, I had a glimpse 
of St. Paul «, along Ludgatc Street, in the gath 
enng dimness, and felt as if 1 saw an old fnend 
In that neighborhood — speaking of old friends 
— I met Mr Parker, of Boston, who told me 
sad news of a friend whom I love as much as if 
I had known him for a lifcomc, though he is, 
indeed, but of two or three years standing He 
said that my friend 9 bankruptcy is m to-day s 
Gazette. Of all men on earth, I had rather 
this misfortune should have happened to any 
other but I hope and think he has sturdiness 
and buojTincy enough to nse up beneath it. 
I cannot conceive of his face otherwise than 
with a glow on it, like that of the sun at noon 
day 

Before I reached our lodgings, the dusk set- 
tled into the streets, and a mist bedewed and 
bedamped me, and I went astray as is usual 
with me, and had to inquire my way indeed, 
except in the pnnapal thoroughfares, London 
18 so miserably lighted that it is impossible to 
recognize one s wbercabouts On my amvai \ 
found our parlor looking cheerful with a brisk 
fire but the first day or two m new lodg 

mgs is at best an uncomfortable time Fanny 
7 * 
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for thronged streets, and the utmost bustle of 
human life 

We went first to the railway station, in quest 
of oiu- luggage, which we founcL Then we made 
a pretty straight course down to Holbom, and 
through Newgate Street, stopping a few mo 
ments to look, through the iron fence at the 
Christ s Hospital bo)^ in thar long blue coats 
and yellow petticoats and stockings It was bc- 
tiveen twelve and one o clock and I suppose 
this was their hour of play, for they were run- 
ning about the enclosed space, chasing and over- 
throwing one another, without their caps, with 
their yellow petticoats tucked up, and all in im- 
mense activity and enjoyment. They were emi- 
nently a healthy and handsome set of boys 

Then we went into Cheapsidc, where I called 
at Mr Bennett s shop, to inquire what arc the 

facts about When I racnooned his name, 

Mr Bennett shook his head and expressed great 
sorrow but, on further talk, I found that he 
referred only to the failure, and had heard no- 
thing about the other rumor It cannot, there- 
fore, be true, for Bennett lives in his neighbor- 
hood, and could not have remained ignorant of 
such a calamity There must be some mistake , 
none, however, in r^ard to the fiulurc, it hav- 
ing been announced m the Times 

From Bennett s shop, — which is so near the 
steeple of Bow Church that it would tumble 
73 
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the party mto that apartment. We found what 
one might take for a square m a town, with 
gabled houses lifting their peaks on one side, 
and vanous edifices enclosing the other sides, 
and the great White Tower — now more black 
than white, — nsing venerable, and rather pic- 
turesque than otherwise, the most prominent ob- 
ject in the scene, I have no plan nor available 
idea of It whatever in my mind, but it seems 
really to be a town within itself, with streets, 
avenues, and all that pertains to human hfc 
There were soldiers going through their cxer- 
asc m the open space, and along at the base of 
the ^Vhltc Tower lay a great many cannon and 
mortars, some of which were of Turkish man- 
ufacture, and imraenselr long and ponderous 
Others likewise of mighty size, had once be- 
longed to the famous ship Great Harry, and 
had lain for ages under the sea. Others were 
East Indian Several were beautiful speamens 
of workmanship The mortars — some so large 
that a fair-sized man might easily be rammed 
into them — held their great mouths slanting 
upward to the sky, and mostly contained a quan- 
tity of ram water While we were looking at 
these warhke toys — for I suppose not one of 
them will ever thunder m earnest again, — the 
warder reappicarcd with his ladies, and, leading 
us all to a certain part of the open space, he 
struck his foot on the small stones wth which 
75 
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over with a buff color A warder sat within 
a railing, by the great window, with sixpenny 
books to sell, containing transcripts of the in- 
scriptions on the walls 

We now left the Tower, and made our way 
deviously westward, passing St Paul s, which 
looked magnificently and beautifully, so huge 
and dusky as it was, with here and there a space 
on Its vast form where the original whiteness of 
the marble came out like a streak of moonshine 
amid the blackness with which time has made 
It grander than it was in its newness It is a 
most noble edifice and I delight, too, m the 
statues that crown some of its heights, and m 
the wreaths of sculpture which arc hung around 
it. 


November \i — This morning began with 
such fog, that at the window of my chamber, 
lighted only from a small courtyard, enclosed 
by high, dingy walla I could hardly sec to dress. 
It kept alternately darkcmng, and then bnght- 
cmng a little, and darkening again, 10 much that 
we could but just discern the opposite houses 
but at eleven or thereabouts it grew so ranch 
clearer that we resolved to venture out. Our 
plan for the day was to go in the first place to 
Westminster Abbey, and to the National Gal- 
lery, if we should find time. The fog dark- 
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mostly modem, arc exceedingly nch and beauti- 
ful , apd I do thmk that human art has invented 
no other such magnificent method of adornment 
as this. 

Our final visit to-day was to the National 
Gallery, where I came to the conclusion that 
Munllo 8 St. John was the most lovely picture 
I bad ever seen, and that there never was a 
painter who has really mode the world richer, 
except Munllo 

November 12 — This morning we issued 
forth and found the atmosphere chill and al- 
most frosty tingbngupon our cheeks The 
gateway of Somerect House attracted us, and 
we walked round its spacious quadrangle, en- 
countering many government clerks hurrying to 
their vanous offices At least, I presumed them 
to he so This is certainly a handsome square 
of buildings, with its Grecian facades and pillars, 
and Its sculptured has-rcbeft, and the group of 
statuary m the midst of the court. Besides the 
part of the edifice that rises above ground, there 
appear to be two subterranean stones below the 
surface. From Somerset House we pursued our 
way through Temple Bar, but missed it, and 
therefore entered by the passage from what was 
formerly Alsatia, but which now seems to be a 
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%vns caned escutcheons of such members 
of the socict) as have held the oflicc of reader 
There IS like^Msc, in a large recess or transept, 
a great \vindou, occupjing the full haght of 
the hall, and splcndidl) emblazoned \nth the 
arms of the Templars who ha%c attained to the 
dtgnit} of Chief Justices, T he other t^indows 
arc pictured in like manner, with coats of arms 
of local dignities connected with the Temple 
and besides all these there arc arched lights 
high towards the roof at either end, full of nchl) 
and ehastcl) colored glass and all the iDumina 
tion that the great hall had came through these 
glonous panes, and thc> seemed the nchcr for 
the sombrencss in which we stood I cannot 
desenbe, or cicn mttmatc the elTcct of this 
transparent glorj, glowing down upon us m 
that gloom) depth of the hall The screen at 
the lower end wus of car\ed oak, vct)’ dark and 
highly polished, and as old as Queen Lhzabeth s 
time The keeper told us that thcsior) of the 
Armada was said to be represented m these 
can. mgs, but in the imperfect light we could 
trace nothing of it out. Along the length of 
the apartment were set nwo oaken tables for the 
students of law to dine upon and on the dais, 
at the upper end, there was a cross table for the 
big wigs of the socict) , the latter being pro 
^^dcd wath comfortable chairs, and the former 
wath oaken benches From a notification posted 
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immense as they are, arc polished lihcso many 
gems The) arc of Purbcck marble, and, if I 
mistake not, had been co\crcd v^nth plaster for 
ages, until latterly redeemed and beautified anew 
But the glor) of the church is its old painted 
^^ndows and, positively, those great spaces 
over the chancel appeared to be set uith all 
manner of prcaous stones, — or it was as if 
the man) -colored radiance of heat en were break- 
ing upon us — or os if we saw the wings of 
angels, stoned over with nchly tinted pictures of 
ho!) things. But it is idle to talk of this marvel 
lous adornment it is to be seen and wndcred 
at not wntten about- Before we left the church 
the porter made his appearance in time to 
receive his fee, — which somebodv, indeed is 
always read) to stretch out hts hand for And 
so ended our visit to the Temple, which b) the 
bye, though dose to the midmost bustle of l-on- 
don, IS as quiet as if it were always Sunday there. 

We now went to St. Paul s Una and Miss 
Shepard ascended to the Whispenng Caller), 
and we, sitting under the dome at the base of 
one of the pillars, saw them far above us, look- 
ing very indistinct, for those misty upper depths 
seemed almost to be hung with douds This 
cathedral, I think, docs not profit by gloom, 
but requires cheerf u l sunshine to show it to the 
best advantage The statues and sculptures in 
St, Paul s are mostly covered with years of dust, 
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November 15 — "icstcrda^ morning ^vc went 
to London Bndge and along Lower Thames 
Street, and quicU) found ourselves in Billings 
gate MarLct, — a dirtj, evil smelling, crowded 
prcanct, thronged with people canning fish on 
thar heads and lined with fish shops and fish- 
stalls, and pervaded with a fish) odor The 
footwalk was narrow, — as indeed was the whole 
street, — and filth) to travel upon , and we had 
to elbow our way among rough men and slat 
temly women, and to guard our heads from 
the contact of fish trays very ugly, gnm), and 
misty, moreover, is Billingsgate Market, and 
though we heard none of the foul language of 
which It is supposed to be the fountain head, 
yet It has Its own peculianacs of behavior For 
instance, Una tells me that one man, staring at 
her and her governess as the) passed, cned out, 
“What beauties! — another, looking under 
her veil, greeted her with Good morning, my 
love ’ We were in advance and heard no- 
thing of these avihocs Struggling through 
this fishy purgatory, we caught sight of the 
Tower, as we drew near the end of the street 
and I put all my party under charge of one of 
the Trump Cards, not being myself inclined 
to make the rounds of the small part of the 
fortr e s s that is shown so soon after my late 
visit 

When they departed with the warder, I set 
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parcjitly connected with the place, St Kotha- 
nne 5 Dock, lies along the Thames, in this vi- 
anity , and while on one side of me were the 
Tovrcr, the quiet gravel path and the shaggy 
grave) ard, on the other were draj men and their 
horses, dock laborers, sailors, cmpt\ puncheons 
and a miscellaneous spectacle of life — includ 
ing organ-gnndcrs, men roasting chestnuts over 
small ovens on the sidewalk, boys and women 
with boards or wheelbarrows of apples, oyster- 
stands, besides peddlers of small wares, dirty 
children at play, and other figures and things 
that a Dutch punter would seize upon 

I went a little way into St, kathanne s Dock, 
and found it crowded with great ships, then, 
returning, I strolled along the range of shops 
that front towards this side of the Tower They 
have all something to do with ships, sailors, and 
commerce being for the sale of ships stores, 
nautical instruments, arms, clothing, together 
with a tavern and grog-shop at every other 
door bookstalls, too, covered with cheap novels 
and song-books agar-shops in great numbers , 
and everywhere were sailors and here and there 
a soldier, and children at the doorsteps, and 
women showing themselves at the doors or 
windows of their domialcs These latter fig- 
ures, however, pertain rather to the street up 
which I walked, penetrating into the interior of 
this region, which, I think, is Blackwall — no, 
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great quietude The mtenor looked very som- 
bre, and the dome hung over us like a cloudy 
sky I wish It were possible to pass directly 
from St Paul s into York Minster, or from the 
latter into the former, that is, if ones mind 
could manage to stagger under both m the same 
day There is no other way of judging of their 
comparative effect. 

Under the influence of that grand lullaby, — 
the roar of the aty — we sat for some amc 
after we were sufficiently rested , but at last 
plunged forth again, and went up Newgate 
Street, pausing to look through the iron railings 
of Chnst s Hospital The boys, however, were 
not at play so we went onward m quest of 
Smithfield, and on our way had a greeang from 
Mr Silsbee, a gentleman of our own native 
town Parang with him we found Smithfield, 
which IS sail occupied with pens for cattle, 
though I believe it has ceased to be a cattle- 
market. Except It be St. Bartholomew s Hos- 
pital on one side, there is nothing mteresang 
in this ugly square , though, no doubt, a few 
feet under the pavement thtfre arc bones and 
ashes as preao\i3 as anything of the kind on 
earth. I wonder when men will begin to erect 
monuments to human error hitherto their pil- 
lars and statues have only been for the sake of 
glonficaaon But after all, the present fashion 
may be the better and wholesomcr 
89 
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no idea is to be developed from the use of glass 
05 a baddmg material, instead of bnck and 
stone. It will have its own rules and its own 
results, but meanwhile even the present Pal- 
ace IS positively a very beautiful object. On 
entenng we found the atmosphere chill and com- 
fortless, — more ao, it seemed to me than the 
open air itself It was not a genial day , though 
now and then the son gleamed out, and once 
caused fine effects in the glass work of a crystal 
fountain in one of the courts 

Wc were under Mr Silsbec s guidance for the 
day, and first wc looked at the sculpture 
which is composed chiefly of casts or copies of 
the most famous statues of all ages, and hke- 
wise of those crumbs andhttlc fragments which 
have fallen from Time s jaw — and half-picked 
bones, as it were, that have been gathered up 
from spots where he has feasted full, — torsos 
heads and broken limbs, some of them half 
worn away as if they had been rolled over and 
over m the sea. I saw nothing m the sculp- 
tural way either modem or antique, that im- 
pressed me 80 much as a statue of a nude mother 
by a French artist. In a sitting posture, with 
one knee over the other, she was clasping her 
highest knee with both hands and m the hol- 
low cradle thus formed by her arms lay two 
sweet httle babies as snug and close to her 
heart as if they had not yet been bom, — two 
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I admired moat was Benvenuto Cclkni s statue 
of Pcrtcus holding the head of Medusa, and 
standing over her headless and still writhing 
body, out of which, at the severed neck, gushed 
a vast exuberance of snakes Likewise a sit- 
ting statue by Michel Angelo, of one of the 
Media, full of dignity and grace and reposeful 
might. Also the bronze gate of a baptistery in 
Florence, carved all over with relievos of Senp- 
ture sulgccts, executed m the most lifelike and 
expressive manner The cast itself was a mir- 
acle of art. I should have taken it for the 
genuine onginal bronze. 

We then wandered into the House of Dio- 
med, which seemed to me a dismal abode, af- 
fording no possibility of comfort. Weaatdown 
in one of the rooms, on an iron bench, very 
cold. 

It being by this time two o dock, we went 
to the Refi^hment room and lunched — and 
before we had finished our repast, my wife dis- 
covered that she had lost her sable tippet, which 
she had been carrying on her arm Mr Silsbcc 
most kindly and obligingly immediately went 
m quest of it, but to no purpose 

Upon entenng the Tropical Saloon, we found 
a most welcome end delightful change of tem- 
perature among those gigantic leaves of banyan- 
trees, and the broad expanse of water plants 
floating on lakes, and spaaous avianes, where 
93 
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wnttcn to his fncnds, chicflj gi\ mg his obscn a- 
tions on Art, together with dcscnptions of Yen 
ICC and other atics on the Continent The} 
were \cn good, and indicate much scnsibilit} 
and talent. After the reading we had a little 
0 }stcr supper and wine. 

I had \mttcn a note to — , and received 
an answer indicating that he was much weighed 
down b) his finanaal misfortune. Howc^ cr, 
he desired me to come and see him , so yester 
day morning 1 wended m> wa} down into the 
aty,and after \'anou8 reluctant circumlocutions 
amved at his house. The interior looked con- 
fused and dismal 


It seems to me nobod) else runs such risks 
as a man of business, because he risks c\ clo- 
thing fc.\cry other man, into whatever depth 
of poverty he may sink, has still something 
left, be he author, scholar, handicraftman, or 
what not the merchant has nothing 

We parted with a long and strong grasp of 

the hand, and promised to come and see 

us soon 

On my way home I called at Trubncri m 
Paternoster Row I waited a few minutes, 
he being busy with a tail, muscular, English- 
built man, who after he had taken lca\ c, Trub- 
ncr told me was Charles Rcadc. I once met 
95 
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mud, ground into it by a million of foot3tqM, 
jostling against people who do not seem to be 
individuals, but all one mass, so homogeneous 
13 the strcet-wallang aspect of them , the roar 
of vehicles pervading me, — wearisome cabs and 
omnibuses everywhere the dingy bnck edifices 
heaving themselves up, and shutting out all but 
a stnp of sullen cloud, that serves London for 
a sky — m short, a general impression of gnme 
and sordidncss and at this season always a fog 
sca t tered along the vista of streets, sometimes 
so densely as almost to spintualize the maten- 
alism, and make the scene resemble the other 
world of worldly people, gross even in ghostli- 
ness It 13 strange how little splendor and bril- 
liancy one sees m London, — in the aty almost 
none, though some in the shops of Regent 
Street. My wife has had a season of indisposi- 
tion within the last few weeks, so that my ram- 
bles have gencrall) been solitary, or with Julian 
only for a companion I thmk my only excur- 
sion with ray wife was a week ago, when we 
went to Lincoln s Inn Fields, which truly arc 
almost fields right in the heart of London, and 
as retired and secluded as if the surrounding 
aty were a forest, and its heavy roar were the 
wmd among the branches. We gained admis 
Sion into the noble Hall, which is modem, but 
built m antique style, and stately and beautiful 
exceedingly I have foigottcn dl but the gen- 
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Gray s Inn, which is a great, quiet domain, quad- 
rangle beyond quadrangle, close beside Holbom, 
and a large space of greensward enclosed within 
It. It IS very strange to find so much of anaent 
quietude nght m the monster aty s very jaws, 
which yet the monster shall not eat up, — right 
m Its very belly, indeed, which yet, in all these 
ages. It shall not digest and convert into the 
same substance as the rest of its bustling streets 
Nothing else m London is so like the effect of 
a spell, as to pass under one of these archways, 
and find yourself transported from the jumble, 
mob, tumult, uproar, as of an age of week-days 
condensed into the present hour, into what seems 
an eternal sabbath Thence we went into Sta- 
ples Inn, I think it was, — which has a front 
upon Holbom of four or five anaent gables m 
a row, and a low arch under the impending story, 
admitting you into a paved quadrangle, beyond 
which you have the vista of another I do not 
understand that the residences and chambers in 
these Inns of Court arc now exclusively let to 
lawyers , though such inhabitajita certainly seem 
to preponderate there. 

Since then Julian and I walked down into the 
Strand and found ourselves unexpectedly mixed 
up with a crowd that grew denser as we ap- 
proached Channg Cross and became absolutely 
impermeable when we attempted to make our 
way to Whitehall. The wicket m the gate of 
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garct. Really, London seemed to cry out 
through them, and bid welcome to the Queen 

December 7 — This bang a muddy and dis- 
mal day, I went only to the Bntish Museum 
which 13 but a short walk down the street (Great 
Russell Street) I have now visited it often 
enough to be on more famihar terms with it than 
at first, and therefore do not feel myself so 
waghed down by the many things to be seen I 
have ceased to expect or hope or wish to devour 
and d^esf the whole enormous coUection so I 
content myself with individual things, and suc- 
ceed m getting now and then a little honey from 
them Unless I were studying some particular 
brunch of history or saence or art, this 13 the 
best that can be done with the Bntish Museum 

I went first to-day into the Townlcy Gallery, 
and so along through all the anaent sculpture, 
and was glad to find myself able to sympathize 
more than heretofore with the forma of grace 
and beauty which are pre se rved there, — poor, 
maimed immortalities as they are — headless 
and legless trunks godhke cnpples faces beau- 
tiful and broken nosed, — heroic shapes which 
have stood so long, or lam prostrate so long m 
the open air, that even the atmosphere of Greece 
has dmost dissolved the external layer of the 
marble and yet, however much they be worn 
away, or battered and shattered, the grace and 
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great significance as indicating the modes of life 
of a long-past race, I remember nothmg par- 
ticularly just now, except some pieces of ‘broken 
glass iridescent with certainly the most beauti- 
ful hues m the world, — indescribably beautiful, 
and unimaginably, unless one can conceive of 
the colors of the rambow, and a thousand glon- 
ous sunsets, and the autumnal forest leaves of 
Amcnca, all condensed upon a httlc fragment 
of a glass cup — and that, too, without boom- 
ing m the least glaring or flagrant, but mildly 
glonous, as we may fancy the shifting hues of an 
angel s wing may be. I think this chaste splen- 
dor will glow in my memory for years to come 
It IS the effect of tunc, and cannot be mutated 
by any known process of art I have seen it m 
specimens of old Roman glass, which has been 
famous here m England but never m anything 
IS there the bnlliancy of these Oncntal frag- 
ments How strange that decay m dark places 
and underground, and where there are a bil- 
hon chances to one that nobody will ever sec 
its handiwork, should produce these beautiful 
effects I The glass seems to become perfectly 
brittle, so that it would vanish like a soap-bub- 
ble, if touched 

Ascending the stairs, I went through the halls 
of fossil remains, — which I care httlc for 
though one of them is a human skeleton m 
limestone, — and through several rooms of mm 
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for, though It 13 quite aa mystenous why man 
himself was made. 

By and by I entered the room of Egjqitian 
mummies, of which there arc a good many, one 
of which, the body of a pnestess, is unrolled, 
except the innermost layer of linen The out- 
line of her face is perfectly visible Mummies 
of cats, dogs, snakes, and children arc m the 
wall-cases, together with a vast man) articles of 
Egyptian manufacture and use, — even chil- 
dren 8 toys , bread, too, in flat cakes grapes, 
that have turned to nusins in the grave queer- 
est of oU, mcthinks, a curly wig, that is sup- 
posed to have belonged to a woman, — together 
with the wooden box that held it The hair is 
brown^ and the wig is as perfect as if it had 
been made for some now living dmyager 

From Egypt we pass into rooms containmg 
vases and other articles of Grcaan and Roman 
workmanship, and funeral urns, and beads, and 
rings, none of them very beautiful I saw some 
splendid speamens, however, at a former visit, 
when I obtained admission to a room not mdis- 
cnminatcly shown to visitors What chiefly in- 
terested me in that room was a cast taken from 
the face of Cromwell after death re p re s enting 
a wide mouthed, long-chmned, uncomely vis- 
age, with a triangular English nose m the very 
centre. There were vanous other cunosities, 
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phcQc Tisions or figures of persons and scenes 
at a distance. It is a round ball of glass or crys- 
tal, slightly tinged with a pinkish hue, and 
about as big as a small apple, or a httle bigger 
thaii an egg would be if perfcctlv round. This 
ancient humbug kept me looking at it perhaps 
ten minutes and I saw my own face dimly in 
it, but no other vision. Lastly I passed through 
the Ethnographical Rooms but I care little 
for the vaneoes of the human race, — all that 
IS really important and interesting being found 
in our own variety Perhaps equally m any 
other This brought me to the head of one of 
the staircases, descending which I entered the 
library 

Here — not to speak of the noble rooms and 
halls — there are numberless treasures beyond 
aU pnee too valuable in their way for me to 
select any one as more cunous and valuable 
than many others Letters of statcamen and 
wamors of all nations, and several centunes 
back, — among which long as it has taken Eu- 
rope to produce them, I saw none so lilustn- 
ous as those of Washington nor more so than 
Franklm s, whom America gave to the world in 
her nonage and epistles of poets and artists 
and of kings too whose chirography appears to 
have been much better than I should have ex- 
pected from fingers so often cramped in iron 
gauntlets In another case there were the on- 
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Cnchton cnused to be posted on the church 
doors of Venice, defying all the scholars of Italy 
to encounter him But if I mentioned one 
thing, I find fault with myself for not putting 
down fifty others just as interesting, — and 
after all there is an offiaaJ catalogue, no doubt, 
of the whole. 

As I do not mean to fill any more pages with 
the British Museum, I will just mention the 
hall of Egyptian antiquities, on the ground- 
floor of the edifice, though I did not pass 
through It to-day They consist of things that 
would be very ugly and contemptible if they 
were not so immensely magnified but it is 
impossible not to acknowledge a certain gran- 
deur, resulting from the scale on which those 
strange old sculptors wrought. For instance, 
there is a granite fist of prodigious sue, at least 
a yard across and looking as if it were doubled 
in the face of Time, defying him to destroy it. 
All the rest of the statue to which it belonged 
seems to have vanished , but this fist will cer- 
tainly outlast the Museum, and whatever else 
It contains, unless it be some similar Egyptian 
ponderosity There is a beetle, wrought out 
of immensely hard black stone, as big as a hogs- 
head It 19 satisfactory to see a thing so big and 
heavy Then there arc huge stone sarcophagi 
engraved with hieroglyphics within and without 
all as good as new, though their age is reckoned 
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It deserves to be noticed that some sniall 
figures of Indian Thugs, represented as engaged 
m their profession and handiwork of cajohng 
and strangling traveUers, have been removed 
from the place which they formerly occupied m 
the part of the Museum shown to the general 
public. They are now in the more private room, 
and the reason of their withdrawal is, that, ac- 
cording to the Chaplam of Newgate, the prac- 
tice of garroting was suggested to the English 
thieves by this representation of Indian Thugs, 
It 18 edifying, after what I have wntt e n m the 
preceding paragraph, to find that the only les- 
son known to have been inculcated here is that 
of a new mode of outrage, 

December 8 — This morning, when it was 
time to nsc, there was but aghmmcnng of day- 
light, and we had candles on the breakfast table 
at nearly ten o clock- All abroad there was a 
dense dim fog brooding through the atmosphere, 
insomuch that we could hardly sec across the 
stre e t. At eleven o clock I went out mto the 
midst of the fog bank, which for the moment 
seemed a httle more interfused with dayhght 
for there seem to be continual changes m the 
density of this dim medium, which vanes so 
much that now you can but just sec your hand 
before you, and a moment afterwards you can 
sec the cabs dashing out of the dusloncss a 
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at all Turner s pictures andatman) of his draw 
mgs , and must again confess mjsclf v.holly un- 
able to understand more than a \ cry fCT\ of 
them n\cn those few arc tantalizing At a 
certain distance )ou discern what appears to be 
a grand and beautiful picture, which )ou shall 
admire and enjo) infinitely if j ou can get w^lhln 
the range of distinct \T3ion \ ou come nearer 
and find onU blotches of color and dabs of the 
brush, meaning nothing when j ou look, closcl) 
and meaning a m)stcr> at the point where the 
painter intended to station )ou Some land- 
scapes there uerc, indeed, fiill of imaginative 
bcautv, and of the better truth ciherralized out 
of the prosaic truth of nature onl> it was idll 
impossible actuall) to see it There w“a3 a mist 
over it , or it was like a tract of beautiful dream 
land, seen diml) through sleep, and glimmering 
out of sight, if looked upon with wndc-open c) cs 
These were the more satisfactory specimens 
There were many others which I could not com 
prehend in the remotest degree , not even so 
far as to conjecture whether thc> purported to 
represent earth, sea, or sk) In fact, I should 
not have known them to be pictures at all, but 
might have supposed that the artist had been 
tiding his brush on the canvas, mixing up all 
sorts of hues, but pnnapally white paint, and 
now and then produang an agreeable harmony 
of color without particularly intending it Now 
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you have to convince yourself of it by examin- 
ing It more m detail 

On leaving Marlborough House I stepped 
for a few momenta into the National Gallery 
and looked, among other things, at the Turners 
and Claudes that hung there side by side 
These pictures, I think, are quite the most com- 
prehensible of Turner s productions but I must 
say I prefer the Claudes The latter catches 
“ the bght that never was on sea or land with 
out taking you quite away from nature for it- 
Nevertheless, I will not be quite certain that I 
care for any painter except Munllo whose St. 
John I should like to own As far as my own 
pleasure is concerned, I could not say as much 
for any other picture for I have always found 
an mfimte weariness and disgust resulong from 
a picture being too frequently before my eyes 
I had rather sec a basilisk, for instance, than 
the very best of those old, familiar pictures in 
the Boston Athentcum and most of those in the 
National Gallery might soon affect me m the 
same way 

From the Gallery I almost groped my way 
towards the aty, for the fog seemed to grow 
denser and denser as I advanced and when I 
reached St. Fauf s, the sunny intermixture above 
spoken of was at its minimum so that the 
smoke-cloud grew really black about the dome 
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the Hades whither they arc translated So 
heavy was the gloom, that gas was lighted in all 
the shop windows , and the little charcoal fur 
naces of the women and bo)s roasting chest 
nuts, threw a ruddy, misty glow around them 
And yet 1 liked it, This fog seems an atmo- 
sphere proper to huge, gnmy London , as pro- 
per to Lond6n as that light neither of the sun 
nor moon is to the New Jerusalem 

On reaching home I found the same fog dif- 
fused through the drawing-room, though how 
It could have got in is a mystery Since night 
fall, however, the atmosphere is clear again 

Deember 20 — Here we are soil in London, 
at least a month longer than we expected and 
at the very dreariest and dullest season of the 
year Had I thought of it sooner, I might 
have found interesting people enough to know, 
even when all London is said to be out of town , 
but meditating a stay only of a week or two (on 
our way to Rome) it did not seem worth while 
to seek acquaintances 

I have been out only for one evening , and 

that was at Dr s, who had been attending 

all the children in the measles (Thar illness 
was what detained us ) He is a horaceopathist 
and IS known in sacndfic or general literature 
at all events a sensible and enlightened man, 
with an un English freedom of mind on some 
117 
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anccs of Home, the American medium, and he 
has seen with his own ejes, and felt with his 
own touch, those ghostly hands and arms the 
rcahty of which has been certified to me by 

other beholders Dr tells me that they 

arc cold and that it is a somewhat awful matter 
to sec and feel them I should think, so, in- 
deed* Do I believe in these wonders? Of 
course for how is it possible to doubt either 
the solemn word or the sober observation of a 

learned and sensible man like Dr ? But 

again, do I really believe it? Of course not 
for I cannot consent to have heaven and earth, 
this world and the next beaten up together like 
the white and yolk of an egg merely out of 

r e sp ect to Dr s aanity and integnty I 

would not believe my own sight, nor touch of 
the spmtual hands , and it would take deeper 
and higher strains than those of Mr Hams to 
convmce me, I think 1 mght yield to higher 
poetry or heavenher wisdom than mortals in 
the flesh have ever sung or uttered Mean- 
while, this matter of spiritualism is surely the 
strangest that ever was heard of and yet I feel 
unaccountably little interest m it, — a sluggish 
disgust, and repugnance to meddle with it — 
insomuch that I hardly feel as if it were worth 
this page or two in my not very eventful jour- 
nal One or two of the ladies present at Dr 

s little party seemed to be mediums 
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England and can judge now how the old Loyal- 
ists must have felt, condemned to pme out their 
lives here when the Revolution had robbed 
them of their native country And yet there 
13 still a pleasure, bang m this dingy smoky 
midmost haunt of men , and I trudge through 
Fleet Street and Ludgate Street and along 
Cheapsidc with an enjoyment as great as I ever 
felt m a wood path at home and I have come 
to know these streets as well, I believe, as I 
ever knew Washington Street m Boston, or 
even Ejscx Street in my stupid old native town 
For Piccadilly or for Regent Street, though more 
brilliant promenades, I do not care nearly so 
much 

'December ay — Sull leading an idle life, 
which, however, may not be qmte thrown away, 
as I see some things and think many thoughts 

The other day we went to Westminster Abbey 
and through the chapels and it bemg as sunny 
a day as could well be in London, and m De- 
cember, we could judge, m some small degree, 
what must have been the splendor of those 
tombs and monuments when first er e c ted there. 

I presume I was suffiacntly minute m dc- 
scnbing my first visit to the chapels, so 1 shall 
only mention the stiff figure of a ladv of Queen 
Elizabeth s court, reclining on the pomt of her 
elbow under a mural arch through all these 
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January — On Thursday wc had the 

pleasure of a call from Mr Coventry Patmore, 
to whom Dr WiUanson gave me a letter of in- 
troduction, and on whom I had called twice at 
the Bntish Museum without finding him We 
had read his Betrothal and Angel m the House 
with unusual pleasure and sympathy, and there- 
fore were very glad to make his personal ac- 
quaintance. He 13 a man of much more youth- 
ful aspect than I had expected, a slender 
person to be an Englishman, though not re- 
markably so had he been an American with 
an intelligent, pleasant, and sensitive face, — a 
man very evidently of refined feelings and culti- 
vated mind. He is very simple and agree- 
able m his manners , a bttle shy yet perfeedy 
frank, and easy to meet on real grounds 
He said that his wife had proposed to come 
with him and had, indeed, accompamed him 
to town, but was kept away We were 

very sorry for this, because Mr Patmore seems 
to acknowledge her as the real Angel m the 
House, although he says she herself ignores 
all connection with the poem It is well for 
h^r to do so and for her husband to feel that 
the character is her real portrait and both, I 
suppose arc right. It le a most beautiful and 
original poem, — a poem for happy mamed 
people to read together, and to understand by 
the hght of their own past and present life , but 
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thing about me except that I ^vas an Amencan 
atizen This la the deference which an Amen 
can servant of the public finds it expedient to 
show to hi9 sovereigns Thank Heaven, I am 
a sovereign again, and no longer a servant , and 
really it is very singular how I look down upon 
our ambassadors and digmtanes of all sorts — 
not excepting the President himself I doubt 
whether this is altogether a good influence of 
our mode of government. 

I did not sec, and m fact dechned seemg, the 
Muuster himself but only his son, the Secretary 

of Legation and a Dr P , an Amencan 

traveller just from the Ointment. He gave 
a fearful account of the difRcuIoes that beset a 
person landing with much luggage m Italy and 
especially at Cinta Vccchia, the very port at 
wLch we mtended to debark. I have been so 
long m England that it seems a cold and shiv- 
ery thing to go anywhere else 

Bcnnoch came to take tea with us on the 5th, 
It being his first visit since we came to London, 
and likewise his farewell visit on our leaving for 
the Continent. 

On his departure, Julian and I walked a good 
way down Oxford Street and Holbom with him, 
and I tbok leave of him with the kindest wishes 
for his welfare 
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so that we could only glance at the green fields 
— immortally green whatever wmter can do 
against them — and, at here and there, a stream 
or pool with the ice forming on its borders It 
was the first cold weather of a very mild season 
The snow began to fall m scattered and almost 
invisible flakes and it seemed as if we had 
stayed our English welcome out, and were to 
find nothing genial and hospitable there any 
more. 

At Folkestone we were deposited at a rail 
way station close upon a shingly beach on which 
the sea broke m foam and which Johan reported 
as strewn with shells end star-fish , behind was 
the town, with an old church m the midst and 
close at hand the pier, where lay the steamer m 
which we were to embark. But the air was so 
wmtry that I had no heart to explore the town, 
or pick up shells with Julian on the beach so 
we kept within doors during the two hours of 
our stay, now and then looking out of the win- 
dows at a fishing-boat or two, as they pitched 
and rolled with an ugly and irregular motion 
such as the Bntish Channel generally communi- 
cates to the craft that navigate it. 

At about one o clock we went on board, and 
were soon under steam, at a rate that quickly 
showed a long hne of the white chflfs of Albion 
behind us It is a very dusky white, by the 
bye and the clifis themselves do not seem at a 
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frost hardened upon the carnage \vindows m 
such thickness that I could scarcely scratch a 
peep-hole through it but from such ghmpses 
as I could catch, the aspect of the country 
seemed pretty much to resemble the December 
aspect of my dear native land, — broad, bare, 
brown fields, with streaks of snow at the foot of 
ndges, and along fences, or in the furrows of 
ploughed sod There was ice wherever there 
happened to be water to form it. 

We had feet warmers in the carnage, but the 
cold crept tn, nevertheless and I do not re- 
member hardly in my life a more disagreeable 
short journey than this, my fint advance into 
French temtory My impression of France 
will always be that it is an arctic region- At 
any season of the year, the tract over which we 
passed yesterday must be an uninteresting one 
as regards its natural features and the only 
adornment, as far as I could observe, which art 
has given it consists m straight rows of very 
stiff looking and slcndcr-stcmxncd trees In the 
dusk they resembled poplar-trees 

Weary and frost-bitten, — morally, if not 
physicallv — wc reached Amiens in three or 
four hours, and here I underwent much an- 
noyance from the French railway offiaals and 
attendants who, I believe, did not mean to 
incommode me, but rather to forward my pur- 
poses as far as they well could. If they would 
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hats, long frock-coats, and kncc-brecchcs also 
soldicrt and gendarmes, and peasants and chil- 
dren, clattcnng over the pavements m wooden 
shoes 

It makes a great impression of ontlandish- 
ncs9 to see the signs over the shop doors in a 
foreign tongue If the cold had not been such 
as to dull my sense of novelty, and make all 
my perceptions torpid, I should have taken m 
a set of new impressions, and enjoyed them very 
much As It was, I cared little for what I saw 
but yet had life enough left to enjoy the Cathe- 
dral of Amiens which has many features unhke 
those of English cathedrals 

It stands in the midst of the cold, white town, 
and has a high-shouldered look to a spectator 
accustomed to the mmsters of England, which 
cover a great space of ground in proportion to 
their height. The impression the latter gives 
IS of magnitude and mass this French Cathe- 
dral stnkes one as lofty The exterior is ven- 
erable, though but little time-wom by the action 
of the atmosphere and statues still keep their 
places m numerous mches, almost as perfect as 
when first placed there m the thirteenth cen 
tury The pnnapal doors ore deep, elaborately 
wrought pointed arches — and the mtenor 
seemed to us at the moment, as grand as any 
that we had seen, and to afford as vast an idea 
of mcluded space it bang of such an airy height, 
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There IS not much painted glass one or two 
very nch and beautiful rose-windows however, 
that looked antique and the great eastern win- 
dow, which I think, is modem The pavement 
has probably, never been renewed, ts one piece 
of work, since the structure was erected and is 
foot-wora by the successive generations, though 
still m excellent repmir I saw one of the small 
square stones m it, bearing the date of 1597 
and no doubt there are a thousand older ones 
It was gratifying to find the Cathedral m such 
good condition, without any traces of recent 
repair, and it is perhaps a mark of diSerencc 
between French and English character that the 
Revolution m the former country, though all 
religious worship disappears before it, does not 
seem to have caused such violence to ecclesiasti- 
cal monuments as the Reformation and the reign 
of Puntamsm in the latter I did not sec a mu 
tilated shnne, or even a broken-nosed image, m 
the whole Cathedral But, probably the very 
rage of the English fanatics against idolatrous 
tokens, and their smashing blows at them, were 
symptoms of sinccrer religious faith than the 
French were capable of These last did not 
care enough about their Saviour to beat down 
hrs crucified image and they preserved the 
works of sacred art, for the sake only of what 
beauty there was in them 

While we were in the Cathedral, we saw sev- 
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hole through, as before , but the ice immediately 
shot Its crystalhzed tracery over it again and 
indeed, there waa httlc or nothmg to make it 
worth while to Icwk out, so bleak was the scene. 
Now and then a chfitean too far off for its 
charactenstics to be discerned , now and then a 
church with a tall gray tower, and a little f>eak 
atop here and there a village or a town, which 
we could not well see. At sunset, there was just 
that clear, cold, wintry sky which I remember 
so well m Amenca, but have never seen in Eng- 
land, 

At five we reached Pans and were suffered 
to take a carnage to the Hotel de Louvre, with- 
out any examination of the little luggage we had 
withus, Arnving, we took a suite of apartments 
and the waiter immediately lighted a wax candle 
in each separate room 

We might have dined at the table d’hhte^ but 
preferred the restaurant connected with and 
wi thin the hotcL All the dishes were very deh- 
cate,and avast change from the simple English 
system with Its joints, shoulders beeftteaks, and 
chops but I doubt whether English cookery, 
for the very reason that it is so simple, is not 
better for men s moral and spiritual nature than 
French In the former case, yon know that you 
arc gratifying your animal needs and propensi- 
ties and are duly ashamed of it but, m dealing 
with these French dchcaacs, you delude your- 
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nght in the midst of Pans, and close to what- 
ever IS best known to those who hear or read 
about It, — the Louvre being across the street, 
the Palais Royal but a httle way off the Tuil- 
enes joining to the Louvre, the Place de la Con- 
corde just beyond verging on which is the 
Champs Elysces We looked about us for a 
suitable place to dine, and soon found the Res- 
taurant des Erchelles where we entered at a ven 
ture, and were courteously received It has a 
handsomely furnished saloon, much set off with 
gildmg and mirrors , and appears to be fre- 
quented by English and Amen cans its cartCy a 
bound volume, being pnnted m Enghsh as well 
as FrcncL 

It was now nearly four o dock, and too late 
to visit the gallenes of the Louvre, or to do any- 
thing else but walk a httle way along the street. 
The splendor of Pans, so frr as 1 have seen, 
takes me altogether by surprise such stately 
edifices, prolonging themselves m unwearying 
magnificence and beauty, and ever and anon a 
long vista of a street, with a column nsmg at 
the end of it, or a trrumphal arch wrought m 
memory of some grand event. The light stone 
or stucco wholly untarnished by smoke and 
soot, puts London to the blush if a blush could 
be seen on its dingy face but, indeed London 
IS not to be mentioned with, nor compared even 
with Pans I neverknew what a palace was till 
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Thus far I think, what I haye seen of Pans is 
wholly unlike what 1 expected , but very hkc 
an imaginary picture which I had conceived of 
St. Petersburg, — new, bright, magnihcent, and 
desperately cold 

A great part of this architectural splendor is 
due to the present Emperor, who has wrought a 
great change m the aspect of the city within a 
very few years, A traveller, if he looks at the 
thing selfishly, ought to wish him a long reign 
and arbitrary power, since he makes it his pol- 
icy to illustrate his capital with palatial edifices, 
which are, however, better for a stranger to look 
at than for his own people to pay for 

We have spent tc^ay chiefly m seeing some 
of the gallencs of the Louvre. I must confess 
that the vast and beautiful edifice struck me for 
more than the pictures, sculpture, and cunosi- 
ties which It contains, — the shell more than 
the kernel mside such noble suites of rooms 
and halls were those through which we first 
passed containing Egyptian and, farther on- 
ward, Greek and Roman antiquities the walls 
cased m van^ated marbles the ceilings glowing 
with beautiful frescos the whole extended into 
mfimte vistas by mirrors that seemed like va- 
cancy, and multiphed everything forever The 
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a thousand other treasures, just as well worth 
mentioning as these. If each monarch could 
have been summoned from Hades to claim his 
own relics we should have had the hallq full 
of the old Childenca Charleses, Bourbons and 
Capets, Henrys and Louises, snatching with 
ghostly hands at sceptres swords, armor, and 
mantles and Napoleon would have seen, ap- 
parently, almost everything that personally be- 
longed to him, — his coat, his cocked hats his 
camp-desk, fua field-bed, his knives, forks, and 
plates, and even a lock of his hair I must let 
It all go These things cannot be reproduced 
by pen and ink- 

Kttel (U LowrCi Jamuiry 9 — Last 
evening Mr Fezandie called- He spoke very 
freely respecting the Emperor and the hatred 
entertained agamst him m France but said 
that he is more powerful, that is more firmly 
fixed as a ruler than ever the first Napoleon 
was We, who look back upon the first Na- 
poleon as one of the eternal facts of the past, a 
great boulder m history, cannot well estimate 
how momentary and unsubstantial the great 
Captain may have appeared to those who be- 
held his nse out of obscurity They never, 
perhaps, took the reality of his career fairly 
into their minds before it was over The pre- 
sent Emperor I believe has already been as 
141 
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stone but I never saw anything that so much 
came up to my idea of a swarming aty as this 
narrow, crowded, and rambling street. 

Thence we turned into the Rue St. Dems, 
which IS one of the oldest stilts m Pans, and 
IS said to have been first marked out by the 
track of the saint a footsteps, where, after his 
martyrdom, he walked along it, with his head 
under his arm, m quest of a banal place This 
legend may account for any crookedness of the 
street, for it could not reasonably be asked of 
a headless man that he should walk straight. 

Through some other mdirections we at last 
found the Rue Bergcrc, down which I went 
with Juban m quest of Hottmguer & Co , the 
bankers while the rest of us went along the 
Boulevards, towards the church of the Made- 
leine This business accomplished Juban 
and I threaded our way back, and overtook the 
rest of the party still a good distance from the 
Modelcmc I know not why the Boulevards 
arc called so They are a succession of broad 
walks through broad s tre ets , and were much 
thronged with people, most of whom appeared 
to be bent more on pleasure than business 
The sun long before this had come out bnghtlv 
and gave us the first genial and comfortable 
sensations which we have had m Pans 

Approachmg the Madeleine, we found it a 
most beautiful church that might have been 
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ago, then Bonaparte contemplated transform 
ing It into a Temple of Victory, or building it 
anew as one. The restored Bourbon remade it 
into a church , but it soil has a heathenish look, 
and will never lose it. 

When we entered we saw a crowd of people, 
all pressing fonvard towards the high altar be- 
fore which burned a hundred wax lights, some 
of which were six or seven feet high and, alto- 
gether, they shone liken galax) of stars In the 
middle of the nave, moreover, there was another 
galax) of wax candles burning around an im- 
mense pall of black velvet, embroidered with 
silver, which seemed to cover not only a cofHn, 
but a sarcophagus, or something soil more huge. 
The organ was rumbling forth a deep lugubn- 
ous bass, accompanied with heavy chanong of 
pnests out of which sometimes rose the dear, 
young voices of choristers, like light flashing out 
of the gloom The church, between the arches, 
along the nave, and round the altar, was hung 
with broad expanses of black doth , and all the 
pnests had thar sacred vestments covered with 
black. They looked exceedingly well I never 
saw anything half so well got up on the stage. 
Some of these ecclesiastical figures were very 
stately and noble, and knelt and bowed, and 
bore aloft the cross, and swung the censers in a 
way that I liked to sec. The ccrcmomes of the 
Catholic Church were a superb work of art, or 
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are the French idea of heaven) to Bonaparte • 
tnumphal arch The Champs Elj^ecs may look, 
pretty m summer , though I suspect they must 
be somewhat dry and artifiaal at whatever sea- 
son, — the trees bemg slender and scraggy, and 
requiring to be renewed every few years The 
soil 18 not genial to them The strangest pecu- 
banty of this place, however, to eyes fresh from 
moist and verdant England, is, that there is not 
one blade of grass m all the Elysian Fields, no- 
thing but hard clay now covered with white dust. 
It gives the whole scene the air of being a con- 
tnvance of man, m which nature has either not 
been invited to take any part or has declined to 
do 30 There were meny-go-rounds wooden 
horses, and other provision for children s amuse- 
ments among the trees and booths and tables 
of cakes and candy-women , and restaurants on 
the borders of the wood but very few people 
there and doubtless we can form no idea of 
what the scene might become when aUve with 
French gaycty and vivaaty 

As we walked onward the Tnumphal Arch 
began to loom up m the distance, looking huge 
and massive, though still a long way off It was 
not however till we stood almost beneath it that 
we really felt the grandeur of this great arch 
mcluding so large a space of the blue sky m its 
airy sweep At a distance, it impresses the spec- 
tator with Its solidity nearer, with the lofty 
H7 
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by Annibal Caruca, Claude Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vina, Michel Angelo, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and almost all the other great masters, whether 
French, Italian, Dutch, or whatever else the 
earliest drawings of their great pictures, when 
they had the glory of their pnstmc idea directly 
before their minds eye, — that idea which in- 
evitably became overlaid with their own han- 
dling of It m the fimshed painting No doubt, 
the pamters themselves had often a happiness m 
these rude, off-hand sketches which they never 
felt again in the same work and which resulted 
in disappointment, after they had done their 
best To an amat, the collection must be most 
deeply interesting to myself, it was merely 
curious and soon gre w weansome. 

In the same suite of apartments there is a 
collection of miniatures, some of them very ex- 
quisite, and absolutely lifelike, on their small 
scale, I observed two of Frankhn, both good 
and picturesque, one of them especially so with 
Its cloud-hke white hair I do not think we 
have produced a man so mteresang to contem- 
plate, m many pomts of view, as he. Most 
of our great men are of a character that I find 
it impossible to warm into life by thought, or 
by lavishing any amount of sympathy upon 
them Not so Franklin who had a great deal 
of common and uncommon human nature m 
him 
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trained expression that supplies the place of 
beauty 

I was weaned to death with the drawings, and 
began to have that dreary and desperate feeling 
which has often come upon me when the sights 
last longer than my capaaty for receiving them 
As our time in Pans, however, is bncf and pre- 
aoua, we next inquired our way to the gallcnes 
of sculpture, and these alone are of astounding 
extent, reaching, I should think, all round one 
quadrangle of the Louvre, on the basement floor 
Hall after hall opened interminably before us, 
and on either side of us paved and encrusted 
with vanegated and bcauoiully pohshed marble, 
relieved against which stand the antique statues 
and groups interspersed with great urns and 
vases, sarcophagi altars, tablets busts of histone 
personages, and all manner of shapes of marble 
which consunimatcart has transmuted into pre- 
nous stones Not that I really did feel much 
impressed by any of this sculpture then, nor saw 
more than two or three things which I thought 
very beautiful , but whether it be good or no, I 
suppose the world has nothing better unless it 
be a few world renowned statues m Italy I was 
even more struck by the skill and ingenuity of 
the French m arranging these sculptural remains 
than by the value of the sculptures themselves 
The gallcnes, I should judge, have been recently 
prepared and on a magnificent system, — the 
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dined at the hot^l In my opimon it would re- 
quire less time to cultivate our gastronomic taste 
than taste of any other kind and, on the whole, 
I am not sure that a man would not be wise to 
siFord himself a httle disaphne m this Ime. It 
13 certainly throwing away the bounties of Prov- 
idence, to treat them as the English do produ- 
cing from better matenals than the French have 
to work upon nothing hot sirloins jomts, jomts, 
steaks, steaks, steaks chops,chops chops,chop3l 
We had a soup to-day in which twenty kinds 
of vegetables were represented and manifested 
each Its own aroma a fillet of stewed beef, and 
i fowl, m some sort of dchcate fricassee* We 
had a bottle of Chabhs, and renewed ourselves 
at the close of the banquet, with a plate of 
Chateaubriand ice. It was all very good and 
we respected ourselves far more than if we had 
eaten a quantity of red roast beef but I am not 
quite sure that we were right. 

Among the relics of kings and prmces I do 
not know that there was anythmg more inter- 
esting than a httle brass cannon two or three 
inches long, which had been a toy of the unfor- 
tunate Dauphin, son of Louis XVI There 
was a map, — a hemisphere of the world, — 
which his father had drawn for this poor boy , 
very neatly done, txxi The sword of Louis 
XVI , a magnificent rapier, with a beantifriUy 
damasked blade and a jewelled scabbard but 
>53 
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he gave a detailed account of his own troubles 
on that score , then expressed a hope that } had 
made a good thing out of my consulate, and in- 
quired whether I had received a hint to resign 
to which I replied that, for vanous reasons, I 
had resigned of my own accord, and before Mr 
Buchanan s inauguration We agreed, however, 
m disapproving the system of pcnodical change 
m our foreign offiaals, and I remarked that a 
consul or an ambassador ought to be a atjzcn 
both of his native country and of the one m 
which he resided and that his possibility oC 
beneficent influence depended largely on his 

being 80 Apropos to which Mr said that 

he had once asked a diplomaac friend of long 
experience what was the first duty of a minister 
“To love his own country, and to watch over 
its mtcrestB answered the diplomatist- “And 

his second duty? asked Mr “To love 

and to promote the int e re sts of the country to 
which he is accredited, said his friend This 
13 a very Christian and sensible view of the mat- 
ter, but It can scarcely have happened once m 
our whole diplomatic history, that a minister 
can have had time to overcome his first rude 
and Ignorant prqudicc agamst the country of 
his mission and if there were anv suspiaon of 
his having done so it would be held abundantly 

suffiaent ground for his recall I like Mr , 

a good hearted, sensible old man- 
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wc must first purchase a ticket for each grown 
person, at the pnce of half a franc each This ex- 
penditure adnuttcd ns into the sacnsty, where 
we were taken m charge by a guide, who came 
down upon us with an avalanche or cataract of 
French, descriptive of a great many treasures 
deposited m this chapel I understood hardly 
more than one word in ten, but gathered doubt- 
fully that a bullet which was shown us was the 
one that killed the late Archbishop of Pans, on 
the flcxir of the Cathedral [But this was a mis- 
take« It was the archbishop who was killed m 
the insurrection of 1848 Two joints of his 
backbone were also shown] Also, that some 
gorgeously embroidered vestments, which he 
drew forth, had been used at the coronation of 
Napoleon I There were two large, full-length 
portraits hanging aloft m the sacnsty and a gold 
or Sliver gilt, or, at all events, gilt image, of the 
Virgin, as large os life, standing on a pedestal 
The guide had much to say about these, but, 
understanding him so imperfectly, I have no- 
thing to record- 

The guide s supervision of us seemed not to 
extend beyond this sacnsty, on quitting which 
he gave us permission to go where we pleased, 
only intimating a hope that we would not for- 
get him so I gave him half a franc, though 
thereby violating an inhibition on the pnntcd 
ticket of entrance. 
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ing about 03 in such a fiimamental way, that we 
cannot spoil them by any pettiness of our own, 
but that they receive (or absorb) our pcttincs 3 
into their own immensity Every little fantasy 
finds Its place and propnety in them, like a flower 
on the earth s broad bosom 

When we emerged from the Cathedral, we 
found It beginning to rain or snow, or both and 
as we had dismissed our fiacre at the door, and 
could find no other, we were at a loss what to 
do \Vc stood a few moments on the steps 
of the Hotel Dicu, looking up at the front of 
Notre Dame, with its twin towers, and its three 
deep-pointed arches, pierang through a great 
thickness of stone, and throwing a cavem-Iike 
gloom around these entrances. The front is very 
rich Though so huge, and all of gray stone, 
It IS carved and fretted with statues and innum- 
erable devices, as cunningly as any ivory casket 
in which relics are kept, but its size did not so 
much impress me, 

Httel de LouvrCj January 1 2 — This has been 
a bnght day as regards weather but I have 
done little or nothing worth recording After 
breakfast, I set out m quest of the consul, and 
found him up a court, at 51 Rue Cammartin, 
in an office rather smaller, I think, than mme 
at Liverpool , but, to say the truth, a little bet- 
ter furnished, I was received m the outer apart- 
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to my five fnmcs but, really, it is not half so 
pleasant to pay a consular fee os it used to be 
to receive it. 

Afterwards I walked to Notre Dame, the 
nch front of which I viewed with more atten 
non than yesterday There arc whole histones, 
carved in stone figures withm the vaulted arches 
the three entrances in this west front, and 
tVw. Ive apostles in a row above, and as much 
otl er sculpture os would take a month to sec. 
Wc then walked quite round it, but I had no 
sensL of immensity from it, not even that of 
greal height as from many of the cathedrals m 
England- It stands very near the Seme in- 
de^, if I mistake not, it is on an island formed 
by tWo branches of the nver Behind it is what 
seems to be a small public ground (or garden, 
if a space entirely denuded of grass or other 
green thing except a few trees can be called so), 
^vtth benches, and a monument m the midst. 
This quarter of the aty looks old, and ap- 
pears to be inhabited by poor people, and to be 
busied about small and petty affairs the most 
picturesque business that I saw bang that of 
the old woman who sells cruafixes of pearl and 
of wood at the cathedral door Wc bought two 
of these yesterday 

I must again speak of the horrible muddi- 
ness, not only of this part of the aty, but of all 
Pans, so far as I have traversed it to-day My 
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parturc from the Hotel dc Louvre, It u a most 
excellent and perfectly ordered hotel, and I 
have not seen a more raagmficcnt hall in any 
palace than the dining > saloon, with its profuse 
gilding, and its ceiling, painted in comjKirt- 
ments , so that when the chandeliers are all 
ahght. It looks a fit place for prmces to banquet 
in, and not very fit for the few Amencans whom 
I saw scattered at its long tables 

By the bye, as we drove to the railway, we 
passed through the pubbe square where the Bas- 
tille formerly stood and m the centre of it now 
stands a colomn, surmounted by a golden fig- 
ure of Mercury (I thunk.), which seems to be 
just on the point of casting itself from a gilt 
ball into the air This statue is so buoyant, that 
the spectator feels quite willing to trust it to 
the viewless element, bemg as sure that it would 
be borne op as that a bird would fly 

Our first day s journey was wholly without 
interest, through a country entirely flat, and 
looking wretchedly brown and barren. There 
were rows of trees, very slender, very pnm and 
formal there was ice wherever there happened 
to be any water to form it there were occa- 
sional villages, compact httle street s or masses 
of stone or plastered cottages very dirty and 
with gable ends end earthen roofs and a suc- 
cession of this same landscape was all that we 
saw, whenever wc rubbed away the congelation 
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onal earthen tiles, on one side i^crc windows, 
looking into the courtjTird , on the other, doors 
opening into the slecping-chambcrs The cor- 
ridor was of immense length, and seemed soil 
to lengthen itself before us, as the glimmer of 
our conductor s candle went farther and farther 
into the obscunt) Our own chamber ^-as at 
a vast distance along this passage , those of the 
rest of the part) were on the hither side , but 
all this immense suite of rooms appeared to com 
mumcate by doors from one to another, like the 
chambers through ?.hich the reader wanders at 
midnight, m Mrs RadcJifTc s romances And 
they were really splendid rooms, though of an 
old fashion, lofty, epaaous, with floors of oak 
or other v,ood, inlaid in squares and crosses and 
waxed all they were slippery, but unthout car 
pets Our own sleeping room had a deep fire- 
place, m which we orda^ a fire and asked if 
there were not some saloon already wormed 
where we could get a cup of tea. 

Hereupon the waiter led us back along the 
endless comdor, and down the old stone stair- 
cases, and out into the quadrangle, and jour- 
neyed with us along an extenor arcade, and 
finally threw open the door of the sa//c ^ mangcry 
which proved to be a room of lofty height, with 
a vaulted roof, a stone floor, and intenor spa- 
aousness suffiaent for a baronial hall, the whole 
bcanng the same aspect of times gone by that 
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statue of Louis XIV , and the square itself 13 
called the Place de Loms Ic Grand I wonder 
where this statue hid itself while the Revolution 
was raging m Lyons, and when the guillotine, 
perhaps, stood on that very spot. 

The square was surrounded by stately build- 
ings, but had what seemed to be barracks for 
soldiers, — at any rate, mean little huts, deform- 
ing its ample space , and a soldier vv'as on guard 
before the statue of Louis Ic Grand It was a 
cold, misty morning, and a fog lay throughout 
the area, so that I could scarcely see from one 
side of It to the other 

Returning towards our hotel, I saw that it had 
an immense front, along which ran m gigantic 
letters, its title, — ** Hotel de Provence et des 
Ambassadeurs. The excellence of the hotel lay 
rather m the faded pomp of its sleeping rooms, 
and the vastness of its saUe i manger^ than m 
anything very good to cat or dnnk 

We left It, after a poor breakfast, and went to 
the railway station Looking at the mountain- 
ous heap of our luggage the night before, we 
had missed a great carpet bag and we now 
found that Miss M s trunk had been sub- 

stituted for It, and, there bang the proper num- 
ber of packages as registered it was impossible 
to convince the ofHaals that anything was wrong 
We, of course began to generalize forthwith, 
and pronounce the inadent to be characteristic 
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pccnhar blue. It rushed along very fct some- 
times whitening over shallow descents and even 
m Its calmer intervals its surface was all covered 
with whirls and eddies, indicating that it dashed 
onward in haste, I do not now know the name 
of this nver but have set it down as the “ Ar- 
rowy Rhone It kept os company a long while 
and 1 think we did not part with it as long as 
daylight remained, I have seldom seen hill 
scenery that struck me more than some that we 
saw to-day, and the old feudal towers and old 
villages at their feet , and the old churches, with 
spires shaped just like extinguishers gave it an 
interest accumulaang from many centunes past 

Still going southward, the vineyards began 
to border our track together with what I at 
first took to be orchards, but soon found were 
plantations of olive-trees, which grow to a much 
larger size than I supposed, and look almost 
exactly bke very crabbed and eccentric apple- 
trees, Neither they nor the vineyards add 
anything to the picturcsqucness of the land- 
scape. 

On the whole, I should have been delighted 
with all this scenery if it had not looked so 
bleak, barren brown, and bare , so like the win- 
try New England before the snow has fallen. 
It was very cold too , ice along the borders of 
streams, even among the vineyards and olives 
The houses are of rather a different shape here 
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but wc inquired our way of old sromcn and sol 
diets, who ucrc \ ciy Lind and courteous, •— cs 
pcciallj the latter, — and were directed anght 
We came to a large, oblong, public place, set 
vnth trees but dc\o!d of grass, liLc all pub- 
lic places in I ranee In the middle of it was 
a bronze statue of an ecclesiastical personage, 
stretching forth his hands in the attitude of ad 
dressing the people or of throwing a bcnedic 
ttono\crthcm It was some archbishop, who ' 
had distinguished himself b) his humanit) and 
de^otcdncss dunng the plague of 1720 At 
the moment of our am\al the piazza was quite 
thronged with people who seemed to be talk 
ing amongst thcmscKcs with considerable ear- 
nestness, though without an) actual excitement 
They were smoking cigars and we judged that 
they were onl) loitenng here for the sake of 
the sunshine, ha\ing no fires at home, and no- 
thing to do Some looked like gentlemen 
others like peasants most of them I should 
have taken for the lazzarom of this Southern 
at) , — men with cloth caps, like the classic hb- 
cru -cap, or with wide-awake hats There w ere 
one or t^vo women of the lower classes, with- 
out bonnets, the elder ones with white caps 
the younger bareheaded I ha\e hardh seen 
a lad) in Marseilles and I suspect it being a 
commeraal aty, and dirty to the last degree, 
ill built, narrow -strected, and sometimes pcsti- 
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be to come across an English paper We have 
had a banner hoisted half mast in front of our 
hotel to-da) as a token, the head waiter tells 
me, of sympathy and sorrow for the General 
and other persona who were slam by this trea 
sonablc attempt. 

Julian and I now wandered bj ourselves 
along a arrular line of quays, having on one 
side of us a thick forest of masts, while on the 
other was a sweep of shops, bookstalls, sailors 
restaurants and dnnking houses, fruit sellers, 
cand) women, and all manner of open air deal 
era and peddlers hide children pla>ing, and 
jumping the rope, and such a babble and bustle 
as I never saw or heard before the sun lying 
along the whole sweep, % cry hot, and e\ndentl) 
very grateful to those who basked m it. When- 
ever I passed into the shade, immediately from 
too warm I became too cold The sunshine 
w-as hke hot air the shade, like the touch of 
cold steel sharp, hard, yet cxhilaniung Prom 
the broad street of the qua)s, narrow, thread- 
like lanes pierced up between the edifices, call- 
ing themselves streets, yet so narrow that a 
person in the middle could almost touch the 
houses on either hand They ascended steeply, 
bordered on each side by long contiguous walls 
of high houses and from the time of their first 
being built, could never have had a gleam of 
sunshine in them, — olways in shadow, always 
*73 
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things seem cquallj commonplace %\ith the old 
There js hut one little inlcn*al when the mind 
IS in such a state that it can catch the fleeting 
aroma of a ncv. scene And it is alu‘a\8 so 
much pleasanter to enjo) this delicious newness 
than to attempt arresting it, that it requires 
great force of v,nll to insist with one s self upon 
sitting doun to write I can do nothing with 
Marseilles, cspcciallj here on the Mcditcrra 
ncan, long after nightfall, and when the steamer 
IS pitching in a pretty lively veaj 

(Later) — I walked out with Julian jester- 
day morning, and reached the outskirts of the 
at), whence we could see the bold and pic- 
turesque heights (hat surround Marseilles as 
with a scmiarcular wall Thev nsc into peaks, 
and the town, l>ctng on their lower slope, dc 
seends from them towards the sea with a grad 
ual sweep Adown the streets that descend 
these declivities come little nvmlcts, running 
along o\ cr the pavement, close to the sidewalks, 
as over a pchbl) bed, and though they look 
v'astlj like kennels, 1 saw women washing linen 
in these streams, and others dipping up the 
vratcr for household purposes 1 he w omen ap- 
pear V cr) much in public at Marsallcs* In the 
squares and places )ou sec half a dozen of them 
together sitting in a soaal arclc on the hot 
toms of upturned baskets, knitting talking, and 
cnjo)ing the public sunshine, as if it were their 
*75 
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the contrary, a stream of unbroken talk seems 
to bubble from the bps of every individual A 
great many interesting scenes take place in 
these squares. From the window of our hotel 
(which looked into the Place Roybal) I saw a 
juggler displaynng his art to a crowd, who stood 
in a regular square about him, none pretending 
to press nearer than the prescribed limit While 
the juggler wrought his miracles his wife sup- 
plied him with his magic materials out of a box , 
and when the exhibition was over she packed 
up the white cloth with which his table was 
covered, together with cups, cards, balls, and 
whatever else, and they took their departure. 

I have been struck with the idle cunosity, 
and, at the same time the courtesy and kind 
ness, of the populace of Marsallcs, and I meant 

to exemplify it by recording how Miss S 

and I attracted their nonce, and became the 
centre of a crowd of at least fifty of them, while 
doing no more remarkable thing than settling 
with a cab-dnver But really this pitch and 
swell IS gemng too had, and 1 shall go to bed, 
as the best chance of keeping myself in an equa- 
ble state. 

Rome. — 37 Palazzo Larazanty Vta Porta 
Ptnaana, January 04. — We left Marseilles m 
the Neapolitan steamer Calabrese, as noticed 
above, a week ago this morning There was no 
177 
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English, which beat pitilessly about our cars , 
for really it seemed as if all the dictionaries in 
the world had been tom to pieces, and bloiNii 
around us by a humpane. Such a pother! We 
look a commissionaire, a respectable looking 
man, in a cloak, who said his name w’as Salva- 
tor Rosa and he engaged to show us whatever 
was interesting m Genoa. 

In the first place he took us through narrow 
streets to on old church, the name of which I 
have forgotten, and indeed, its peculiar fca 
turcs , but I know that 1 found it preeminently 
magnificent, — its whole interior fc«ng encased 
m polished marble, of various kinds and colors, 
Its ceiling painted, and its chapels adorned with 
pictures However, this church was dazzled 
out of sight by the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, 
to which we were afterwards conducted, whose 
extenor front is covered with alternate slabs of 
black and white marble, which were brought, 
cither in whole or in part, from Jerusalem 
Within, there was a prodigious nchness of pre 
aous marbles and a pillar, if I mistake not, 
from Solomon s Temple and a picture of the 
Virgin by St. Luke and others (rather more 
mtnnsically valuable, I imagine) by old mas 
ters, set m superb marble frames, within the 
arches of the chapels. I used to try to imagine 
how the English cathedrals must have looked 
in their pnmeval glory, before the Reforma 
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dim concqiition of it is to fancy a little casket 
inlaid inside with preaous stones, so that there 
shall not a hairs breadth be left un preaous- 
stoned, and then to conceive this little bit of a 
casket increased to the magnitude of a great 
church without losing anything of the excessive 
glory that was compressed into its original small 
compass, but all its pretty lustre made sublime 
by the consequent immensity At any rate no- 
body who has not seen a church like this can 
imagine what a gorgeous religion it was that 
reared it. 

In the Cathedral, and in all the churches, we 
saw pnests and man) persons kneeling at their 
devotions , and our ^Ivator Rosa, whenever we 
passed a chapel or shnne, fUed not to touch 
the pavement with one knee, crossing himself 
the while and once, when a pnest was going 
through some form of devotion he stopped a 
few moments to share in it. 

He conducted us too, to the Balbi Palace, 
the stateliest and most sumptuous residence, 
but not more so than another which he after- 
words showed us, nor perhaps than many oth- 
ers which exist m Genoa the Superb The 
painted ceilings in these palaces arc a glonous 
adornment the waifs of the saloons, encrusted 
with vanous-colored marbles, give on idea of 
splendor which I never gained from anything 
else. The floors, laid m mosaic, seem too pre- 
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trees beneath us, with the golden fniit hanging 
upon them, though their trunks were muffled 
in straw , and, still lower down, there was ice 
and snow 

Gladly (so far os I myself was concerned) 
N\e dismissed the commissionaire, after he had 
brought us to the Hotel of the Cross of Malta, 
uhere we dined necdJessI) as it proved, for 
another dinner awaited us after our return on 
board the boaL 

We set sail for Leghorn before dark, and 1 
reared early feeling sail more ill from my cold 
than the night before. The next morning we 
were in the crowded port of Leghorn We all 
went ashore with some idea of taking the rail 
for Pisa, which is within an hour s distance, and 
might have been seen m time for our departure 
with the steamer But a necessary viiit to a 
bankers, and afterwards some unnecessary for- 
mahucs about our passports kept us wandering 
through the s tr ee ts nearly all day , and we saw 
nothing m the slightest degree intercsdng, ex- 
cept the tomb of Smollett in the burial place 
attached to the English Chapel It ii sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, and marked by a 
slender obelisk of white marble, the pattern of 
which IS many dmes repeated over surrounding 
graves 

We went into a Jewish synagogue, — the m- 
tenor eased m marbles, and surrounded with gal 
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not been for our steamers practice of resting 
by day, and only pursuing its voyage by night 
The next morning we found ourselves m the 
harbor of Civita Vccchia, and, going ashore with 
our luggage, went through a blind turmoil with 
custom-house officers, inspectors of passports, 
soldiers, and vettunno people. My wife and I 
strayed a little through Civita Vccchia, and found 
Its streets narrow, like clefts m a rock (which 
seems to be the fashion of Italian towns), and 
smelling nastily I had made a bargain with a 
vettunno to send us to Romem a carnage, with 
four horses in eight hours, and as soon as the 
custom house and passport people would let us, 
we started, lumbenng slowly along with our 
mountain of luggage. We had heard rumors 
of robbenes lately committed on this route, 
especially of a Nova Scotia bishop, who was 
detained on the road an hour and a half, and 
utterly pillaged and certainly there was not a 
single mile of the dreary and desolate country 
over which we passed, where we might not have 
been robbed and murdered with impunity Now 
and then, at long distances wc came to a struc- 
ture that was either a prison, a tavern, or a bam, 
but did not look very much like cither, being 
strongly built of stone, with iron-grated windows, 
and of anaent and rusty aspect, Wc kept along 
by the seashore a great part of the way, and 
stopped to feed our horses at a village, the 
185 
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pouoncd flt point and edge, I did not think 
that cold weather conld have made me so very 
miserable Having caught a feverish influenza, 
I was really glad of being muffled up comfort- 
ably in the fever heat. The atmosphere cer- 
tainly has a peculiar quality of malignity After 
a day or two we settled ourselves in a suite of 
ten rooms, comprehending one flat, or what is 
called the second piano of this house. The 
rooms, thus far, have been very uncomfortable. 
It being impossible to warm them by means of 
the deep, old-fashioncd, inamfiaal fireplaces, 
unless we had the great logs of a New England 
forest to bum m them , so I have sat m my 
comer by the fireside with more clothes on than 
I ever wore before, and my thickest great-coat 
over all In the middle of the day I generally 
venture out for an hour or two, but have only 
once been warm enough even m the sunshine, 
and out of the sun never at any time, I under^ 
stand now the force of that story of Diogenes 
when he asked the Conqueror, as the only favor 
he could do him, to stand out of his sunshine, 
there being such a difftrencc m these southern 
climes of Europe between sun and shade. If 
my wits had not been too much congealed, and 
my fingers too numb I should hkc to have kept 
a minute journal of my feelings and impressions 
dunng the past fortnight. It would have shown 
modem Rome m an aspect in which it has never 
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have an excellent opportunity to secure the wel- 
fare of their souls 

February 7 — I cannot get fairly into the 
current of my journal since we amved, and al- 
ready I perceive that the nice peculianties of 
Roman life arc passing from ray notice before 
I have recorded them It is a very great pity 

During the past week I have plodded daily, 
for an hour or two, through the narrow stony 
stree ts , that look worse than the worst backside 
lanes of any other aty , indescnbably ugly and 
disagreeable they arc, without sidewalks 
but provided with a line of larger square stones, 
set crosswise to each other alongwhich there is 
somewhat less uneasy walking Ever and 
anon, even in the meanest streets — though, 
generally speaking, one can hardly be called 
meaner than another, — we pass a palace, ex- 
tending fir along the narrow way on a line with 
the other houses, but distinguished by its ai^ 
chitectural windows, iron barred on the base- 
ment story, and by its portal arch, through which 
we have glimpses, sometimes of a dirty court- 
yard, or perhaps of a clean ornamented one, 
with trees, a colonnade a fountain and a statue 
in the vista, though more hkely, it resembles 
the entrance to a stable, and may perhaps, really 
be one. The lower r^ons of palaces come to 
strange uses m Rome. In the basement 
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ter and whitewash , bat often I can see frag 
raents of antiquit) built into the walls, or per- 
haps a church that was a Roman temple, or a 
basement of ponderous stones that were laid 
above twenty centunes ago It is strange how 
our ideas of what anoquity is become altered 
here in Rome , the sixteenth century, in which 
many of the churches and fountains seem to 
have been built or rcedified, seems close at 
hand, even like our own days, a thousand 
years, or the days of the latter empire, is but a 
modem date, and scarcely interests us , and no- 
thing IS really venerable of a more recent epoch 
than the ragn of Constantine. And the Egyp- 
tian obelisks that stand m several of the piazzas 
put even the Augustan or the Republican anti- 
quities to shame I remember reading in a New 
York newspaper an account of one of the pub- 
lic bmldings of that aty, — 0 relic of “ the olden 
time, the writer calloi It for it was erected in 
1 825 1 I am glad I saw the castles and Gothic 
churches and cathedrals of England before vis- 
iting Rome — or I never could have felt that 
delightful reverence for their gray and rvy-hung 
antiquity after seeing these so much older re- 
mains But, mdecd, old things arc not so beau- 
tiful m this dry climate and clear atmosphere as 
in moist England. 

Whatever beauty there may be m a Roman 
rum IS the remnant of what was beautiful on- 
191 
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IS such a delightful summer hhc warmth the mo- 
ment we pass beneath the heavy, padded leather 
curtains that protect the entrances It is almost 
impossible not to bchcvc that this genial tern 
perature is the result of furnace heat, — but, 
really, it is the warmth of last summer, which 
will be included withm those massive walls, 
and m that vast immensity of space till, six 
months hence, this winter s chill will just have 
made its way thither It would be an excellent 
plan for a valetudinarian to lodge dunng the 
winter in St. Peter s, perhaps establishing his 
household in one of the papal tombs I be 
come, I think, more sensible of the size of St. 
Peter s, but am as yet for from bang over- 
whelmed by it. It IS not, as one expects, so 
big as all out-o -doors, nor is its dome so im- 
mense as that of the firmament. It looked 
queer, however the other day, to sec a httle 
ragged boy, the very least of human things, 
going round and kneebng at shnne after shnne, 
and a group of children standing on tiptoe to 
reach the vase of holy water 

On coming out of Sl Peter s at my last visit, 
I saw a great sheet of icc around the fountain 
on the nght hand, and some little Romans awk- 
wardly sliding on it. I too, took a slide, just 
for the sake of doing what I never thought to 
do in Rome. This mdement weather, I should 
suppose, must make the whole aty very miser 
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part of the Carnival I go out but httic, — 
yesterday only as far as Pakenham a and Hook- 
er s bank, m the Pia2za di Spagna, when I read 
“ Gahgnani and the Amencan papers At 
last, after seeing m England more of my fel- 
low-compatnots than ever before, I really am 
disjomed from my country 

To-day I walked out along the Pmaan Hill 
As the clouds atdl threatened ram, I 
deemed it my safest course to go to St. Peter s 
for refuge. Heavy and dull as the day was, 
the effect of this great world of a church was 
still brilliant in the intenor as if it had a sun- 
shine of Its own, as well as its own temperature 
and, by and by, the sunshine of the outward 
world came through the wmdows hundreds of 
feet aloft, and fell upon the beauafol mlaid 
pavement Agai^ a pillar, on one side 
of the nave, is a mosaic copy of Raphael a 
Transfiguration, fidy framed within a great arch 
of gorgeous marble and, no doubt, the mde- 
structiblc mosaic has preserved it far more com- 
pletely than the fading and darkemng tints m 
which the artist painted it At any rate, it 
seemed to me the one glonous picture that I 
have ever seen The pillar nearest the great 
entrance, on the left of the nave, supports the 
monument to the Stuart family where two 
winged figures, with inverted torches, stand on 
either side of a marble door, which is closed 
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interest m the Carnival The balconies along 
the Corso were almost entirely taken by Eng- 
lish and Amencans, or other foreigners 

As I approached the bridge of St, Angelo, I 
8 &W several persons engaged, as I thought, in 
fishing m the Tiber, with very strong hnes 
bat, on drawing nearer, I found that they were 
trying to hook up the branches and twigs, and 
other driftwood which the recent rains might 
have swept into the nver There was a httle 
heap of what looked chiefly like willow twigs, 
the poor result of their labor The hook was 
a knot of wood with the lopped-off branches 
projecting in three or four prongs The Tiber 
has always the hue of a mud puddle but now, 
after a heavy ram which has washed the clay 
into It, It looks like pease soup It is a brood 
and rapid stream, eddying along as if it were 
in haste to disgorge its impunties into the sea. 
On the left side, where the aty mostly is sit- 
uated, the buddings hang directly over the 
stream on the other, where stand the Castle 
of St. Angelo and the Church of St. Peter, the 
town does not press so imminent upon the 
shore. The banks arc clayey and look os if 
the nver had been digging them away for ages 
but I beheve Its bed is higher than of yore, 

February 10 — I went out to-day, and, go- 
ing along the Via Fehcc and the Via dclle 
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acother and made itaclf the brightest conceiv- 
able for the moment. However, this chapel 
was as nch as the most prcaous marble conid 
make it m pillara and pilasters, and broad, pol- 
ished slabs, covering the whole walls (except 
where there were splendid and glowing frescos 
or where some monumental statuary or has re- 
lief, or mosaic picture, 611 cd op an arched niche) 
Its architecture was a dome, resting on four 
great arches and in size it would alone have 
been a church. In the centre of the mosaic pave- 
ment there was a flight of steps, down which wc 
went, and saw a group in marble, representing 
the Nativity of Chnst which, judgmg by the 
unction with which our guide talked about it, 
must have been of peculiar sanctity I hate to 
leave this chapel and church, without being able 
to say any one thing that may reflect a portion 
of their beauty or of the fechng which they 
exate. Knechng against many of the pillars 
there were persons m prayer and I stepped 
softly, fcarmg lest my tread on the marble pave- 
ment should disturb them — a needless precau- 
tion however, for nobody seems to expect it, 
nor to be disturbed by the lack of it. 

The situation of the church, I should sup- 
pose, 18 the loftiest m Rome it has a fountam at 
one end and a column at the other but I did 
not pay partiailar attention to either, nor to the 
citenor of the church itself 
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had not begun for the day The nun throws 
a dreary damper on the festivities. 

February 13 — Day before yesterday we 
took Julian and Rose m a carnage, and went 
to sec the Carnival, by dnving up and down 
the Corso It was as ugly a day, as respects 
weather, as has befallen us since we came to 
Rome, — cloudy, with an mdeastve wet, which 
finally settled into a nun and i>eople say that 
such IS generally the weather in Carnival time. 
There is very little to be said about the spec- 
tacle. Sunshine would have improved it, no 
doubt but a person must have very broad 
sunshme within himself to be joyous on such 
shallow provocation The street at all events, 
wonld have looked rather brilliant under a sunny 
sky, the balcomes bang hong with bnght-col- 
ored drapenes which were also flung out of 
some of the \vindows Soon 1 had my first 

cxpenence of the Carmval, in a handful of con- 
fetti, right slap in my face Many of the 

ladies wore loose white dominoes and some 
of the gentlemen had on defensive armor of 
blouses and wire masks over the face we r e a 
protection for both sexes, — not a needless one 
for I received a shot in my nght eye which cost 
me many tears It seems to be a point of cour- 
tesy (though often disregarded by Amencans 
and English) not to fiing confetti at ladies, or 
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notes with Julian and Rose, indeed with Una 
too, I find that they all enjoyed the Camiral 
much more than I did Only the young ought 
to wntc descnptions of such scenes My cold 
cntiaam chills the life out of it. 

February 14, — Fnday lath was a sunny 
day, the first that we had had for some time 
and my wife and I went forth to see sights as 
well as to make some calls that had long been 
due. We went first to the church of Santa 
Mana Maggiore, which I have already men- 
tioned, and, on our return we went to the 
Piazza di Monte Cavallo, and saw those admir- 
able anaent statues of Castor and Pollux, which 
seem to me sons of the morning, and full of 
life and strength- The atmosphere m such a 
length of time, has covered the marble surface 
of these statues with a gray rust, that envelops 
both the men and horses as with a garment be- 
sides which, there are strange discolorations, 
such as patches of white moss on the elbows, 
and reddish streaks down the sides but the 
glory of form overcomes oil these defects of 
color It 18 pleasant to observe how famihtr 
some httlc bir^ arc with these colossal statues, 
— hopping about on their heads and over their 
huge fists and very likely they have nests m 
their cars or among thar hair 

We called at the Barbenni Palace, where 
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for the mere color, even if they represented no-i 
thing His studio is m the Via Sistina and, 
at a httlc distance on the other side of the same 
s treet, is Wdham Story 9 where we likewise 
went, and found him at work on a sitting statue 
of Cleopatra, 

Wilham Story looks quite as vivid m a graver 
way, as when I saw him last, a very young man 
His perplexing variety of talents and accomplish- 
ments — he bang a poet, a prose wntcr, a law- 
yer, a pam ter, a musiaan, and a sculptor — seems 
now to be concentrating itself into this latter 
vocation, and I cannot sec whv he should not 
achieve something very good He has a beau- 
tiful statue, already finished, of Goethe s Mar- 
garet, pulling a flower to pieces to discover 
whether Faust loves her a very type of virgin- 
ity and simphaty The atatue of Qeopatra, 
now only fourteen days advanced m the clay, is 
as wide a step from the little maidenly Mar- 
garet as any artist could take it 13 a grand 
sutgect, and he is concaving it with depth and 
power, and working it out with adequate skill 
He certainly is sensible of something deeper m 
hi 3 art than merely to make beautiful nudities 
and baptize them by classic names. By the 
bye, he told us scvoul queer stones of Amencan 
visitors to his studio one of them, after long 
inspecting CleopMitni, into which he has put all 
possible charactenstics of her time and nation 
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Yesterday being another bright day, we went 
to the basilica of St. John Lateran, which 13 the 
basilica next m rank to St. Peter s, and has the 
precedence of it as regards certain sacred pnvi 
leges It stands on a most noble site, on the 
outskirts of the aty commanding a view of the 
Sabine and Alban hills, blue m the distance, 
and some of them hoary with sunny snow The 
rums of the Claudian aqueduct are close at hand 
The church 13 connected with the Lateran palace 
and museum, so that the whole is one edifice , but 
the facade of the church distinguishes it, and is 
very lofty and grand — more so, it seems to me, 
than that of St. Peters Under the portico is an 
old statue of Constantine, representing him as 
a very stout and sturdy personage. The m- 
side of the church disappomted me, though, no 
doubt, I should have b«n wonder struck had I 
seen it a month ago We went into one of the 
chapels, which was very rich m colored marbles , 
and, going down a winding staircase, found our- 
selves among the tombs and sarcophagi of the 
Corsim family and m presence of a marble Picta, 
very beautifully sculptured On the other side 
of the church we looked into the Torloma 
Chapel, very nch and rather profusely gilded, 
but as it seemed to me, not tawdry though the 
white newness of the marble is not perfectly 
agr eea ble after being accustomed to the milder 
tint which time bestowa on sculpture. The 
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along the columns of the na7e,and in the raon 
umcnts of the aidc-oislcs 

I n reference to the mtenor splendor of Roman 
churches, I must say that I thmk it a pity that 
painted windows arc exclusively a Gothic orna- 
ment for the elaborate ornamentation of these 
interiors puts the ordinary dayhght out of coun- 
tenance, so that a wmdow with only the white 
sunshine coming through it, or even with a 
glimpse of the blue Itahan sky, looks like a 
portion left unfinished, and therefore a blotch 
in the nch walk It is like the one spot in 
Aladdin a palace which he left for the king, his 
father-in law to finish, after his fairy architects 
had exhausted their magnificence on the rest , 
and the tun, like the king fails m the effort 
It has what is called a ptjrta tanta which we saw 
walled up, in front of the church, one side of 
the mam entrance, I know not what gives it 
Its sanctity, but it appears to be opened by the 
pope on a year of jubilee, once every quarter 
of a century 

After our return I took Rose along the 
Pmaan Hill, and finally, after witnessing what 
of the Canuval could be seen in the Piazza del 
Popolo from that safe height, we went down 
mto the Corso, and some httle distance along it. 
Except for the sunshine, the scene was much 
the tame as I have already desenbed , perhaps 
fewer confetti and more bouquets Some Amen 
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gentlemen, probably cither English or Ameri- 
can I could not quite make out the pnnaplc 
on which he let some people pass without mo- 
lestation, while he shuffled from one end of the 
platform to the other to intercept an occasional 
individuaL He is not persistent m his demands, 
nor, indeed, is this a usual foult among Italian 
beggars A shake of the head will stop him 
when wnggling towards you from a distance. I 
fancy he reaps a pretty fiur harvest, and no doubt 
leads as contented and os interesting a life as 
most people, sitting there all day on those sunny 
steps, looking at the world, and making his 
profit out of it. It must be pretty much such 
on occupation as fishing, m its effect upon the 
hopes and apprehensions and probably he suf- 
fers no more from the many refiisals he meets 
with than the angler docs, when he sees a fish 
smell at his bait and swim away One success 
pays for a hundred disappointments, and the 
game is all the better for not bemg entirely m 
his own favor 

Walking onward, I found the Pinaan 
thronged with promcnaders as also with car- 
nages which drove round the verge of the gar- 
dens in an unbroken rmg 

To-day has been very ramy I went out in 
the forenoon and took a sitting for my bust in 
one of a suite of rooms formerly occupied by 
Canova, It was large, high, and dreary from 
211 
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were ndden down by the dragoons in clearing 
the course. 

After leaving Canova 8 studio, I stepped into 
the church of San Luigi de Franchesi, in the 
Via di Ripcrta. It was built, I beheve by Cath 
enne dc Media, and is under the protection 
of the French government, and a most ihamc- 
fully dirty place of worship the beautiful mar- 
ble columns looking dmgy, for the want of lov- 
ing and pious care. There ore many tombs 
and monuments of French people, both of the 
past and present, — artists, soldiers, pnests, and 
others, who have died m Rome. It was so 
dusky within the church that I could hardly 
distinguish the pictures in the chapels and over 
the altar nor did I know that there were any 
worth looking for Nevertheless, there were 
frescos by DomemcKino, and oil painonga by 
Guido and others I found it peculiarly touch- 
ing to read the records, in Latin or French, 
of persons who had died m this foreign land, 
though they were not ray own country people, 
and though I was even less akin to them than 
they to Italy Still there was a sort of relation- 
ship m the fact that neither they nor I belonged 
here 

Fehruarj 17 — Yesterday moTTung was per- 
fectly sunny, and we went out betimes to sec 
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to be two nuns at their devotions , and others 
of the sisterhood came by and by and joined 
them Nuns, at least these nuns, who arc 
French and probably ladies of refinement hav- 
ing the education of young girls in charge, arc 
far pleasanter objects to ace and think about 
than monks the odor of sanctity, in the latter, 
not bang an agreeable fragrance. But these 
holy sisters with their black crape and white 
musUn, looked really pure and unspotted from 
the world 

On the iron raibng above menooned was the 
representation of a golden heart, pierced with 
arrows , for these are nuns of the Sacred Heart. 
In the various chapels there arc several paint- 
ings m fresco some by Daniclc da Voltcrra , and 
one of them. The Descent from the Cross, has 
been pronounced the third greatest picture m 
the world I never should have had the slight- 
est suspicion that it was a great picture at all so 
worn and faded it looks and so hard so difficult 
to be seen and so undclightful when one docs 
see It. 

From the Tnmta we went to the Santa Mana 
del Popolo, a church built on a spot where Nero 
IS said to have been buned, and which was 
afterwords made horrible by dcvihsh phantoms. 
It now bang past twelve, and all the churches 
closing from twelve till two, we had not time to 
jjay much attention to the frescos, oil pictures, 
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the pope cast ashes on the heads of the cardinals. 
It being Ash Wednesda) On armnng, how- 
c\’er, we found no more than the usual num- 
ber of Msitants and dcsotional people scattered 
through the broad interior of St Peter s , and 
thence concluded that the ceremonies ucrc to be 
performed in the Sistinc Chapel Accordmgl) 
v,c went out of the Cathedral, through the door 
in the left transept, and passed round the ex 
tenor, and through the x'ast courts of the Vati 
can, seeding for the chapel We had blundered 
into the carnage entrance of the palace, there 
is an entrance from some point near the front 
of the church, but this we did not find- The 
papal guards in the strangest antique and anQc 
costume that was c\cr seen — a party-colored 
dress, stnped with blue, red, and yellow, white 
and black, with a doublet and ruff, and trunk- 
breeches, and armed with halberds — were on 
duty at the gateways but su/Tcred us to pass 
without question Hnall) we reached a large 
court, where some cardinals red equipages and 
other carnages were drawn up, but were still at 
a loss as to the whereabouts of the chapel At 
last an attendant kindly showed us the proper 
door and led us up flights of stairs, along pas- 
sages and galleries, and through halls, till at last 
we came to a spacious and lofty apartment 
adorned with frescos this was the Sala Regia, 
and the antechamber to the Sistinc Chapel 
217 
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•ubstancc, with heavy faces, fleshy about the 
chin Their red hats, trimmed with gold lace, 
arc a beautiful piece of finery, and arc identical 
in shape with the black, loosely cocked beavers 
worn by the Catholic ecclesiastics generally 
Wolscy 8 hat, which I saw at the Manchester 
Exhibition, might have been made on the same 
block, but apparently was never cocked, as the 
fashion now is The attendants changed the 
upper portions of their masters attire, and put 
a little cap of scarlet cloth on each of their heads, 
after which the cardinals, one by one, or two by 
two, os they happened to arrive, went into the 
chapel, with a page behind each holding up his 
purple tram In the meanwhile, in the chapel, 
we heard singing and chanting, and whenever 
the voluminous curtains that hung before the 
entrance were slightly drawn apart, we outsiders 
glanced through, but could see only a mass of 
people, and beyond them stiil another chapel, 
divided from the hither one by a screen When 
almost everybody had gone in, there was a stir 
among the guards and attendants, and a door 
opened, — apparently communicating with the 
inner apartments of the Vaacan Through this 
door came not the pope, as I had partly ex 
pected, but a bulky old lady in black, with a 
red face, who bowed towards the spectators with 
an aspect of dignified complaisance as she passed 
towards the entrance of the chapel I took off 
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Icncs, before settling down upon individual ob- 
jects 

Most of the world fiunous sculptures pre- 
sented themselves to my eye with a kind of fa- 
miliant), through the copies and casts which I 
had seen but I found the originals more dif 
ferent than I antiapated The Apollo, for in- 
stance, has a face which I have nc% cr seen in any 
cast or copy I must confess, however, talcing 
such transient glimpses tts I did, I uas more im 
pressed tsnth the extent of the Vatican, and the 
beauoftil order in which it is kept, and its great 
sunn), open courts, with fountains, grass and 
shru^ and the \ncws of Rome and the Cam- 
pagnafrom its window's —more impressed with 
these, and with certain vastly capaaous vases 
and two great sarcophagi, — than with the stat- 
uar) Thus I went round the whole, and was 
dismissed through the grated barrier into the 
gallery of inscnptions again , and after a little 
more wandering, I nude my way out of the 
palace. 

Yesterday I went out betimes, and 8tra)ed 
through some portion of anaent Rome, to the 
Column of Trajan, to the rorum, thence along 
the Appmn Wav after which I lost myself 
among the mtncaacs of the streets, and finally 
came out at the bndge of St, Angelo The first 
observation which a stranger is led to make, m 
the neighborhood of Roman ruins, is that the 
221 
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hearts and other tinsel and tnimpery at the gor 
gcous shnncs of the saints m diapels that arc 
encrusted with gems, or marbles almost as pre- 
aoua they put pasteboard statues of saints be- 
neath the dome of the Pantheon , m short, they 
let the sublime and the ndiculous come close 
together, and are not in the least troubled by the 
proximity It must be that their sense of the 
beautiful is stronger than in the Anglo-Saxon 
mmd, and that it observes only what is fit to 
gratify it 

To-day which was bnght and cool, my wife 
and I set forth immediately after breakfW, in 
search of the Baths of Diocletian, and the church 
of Santa Mana degl Angeli We went too far 
along the Via di Porta Pit, and after passing by 
two or three convents, and their high garden 
walls, and the villa Bonaparte on one side, and 
the villa Torloma on the other at last issued 
through the aty gate. Before us, far away were 
the Alban hills, the loftiest of which was abso- 
lutely silvered with snow and sunshine and set 
m the bluest and bnghtest of skies We now 
retraced our steps to the Fountain of the Ter- 
mini where is a ponderous heap of stone, repre- 
senting Moses striking the rock a colossal fig- 
ure, not without a certain enormous might and 
dignity, though rather too evidently looking his 
awfuUest. This statue was the death of its s^p- 
tqr, whose heart was broken on account of the 
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fixtures whereon the old Romans hung their 
lamps and there are eight gigantic pillars of 
Egyptian granite, standing as the} stood of yore 
There is a grand simpbaty about the church, 
more satisfactory than elaborate ornament , but 
the present pope has paved and adorned one of 
the large chapels of the transept in very bcauo 
fill style, and the pavement of the centnil part is 
likewise laid m nch marbles- I n the choir there 
are several pictures one of which was veiled, as 
celebrated pictures fiequcntlv are in churches, 
A person, who seemed to be at his devotions, 
withdrew the veil for us, and we saw a Martyr 
dom of St. Sebastian by Domenichino, ongi- 
ntlly, I believe, painted m fresco in St Peter s 
but since transferred to canyas, and removed 
hither Its place at St Peter s is supplied by a 
mosaic copy I was a good deal impressed by 
this picture, — the dying samt, amid the sorrow 
of those who loved him, and the fury of hia 
enemies, looking upward, where a company of 
angels, and Jesus with them, are waiting to wel- 
come him and crown him, and 1 felt what an 
influence pictures might have upon the devo- 
tional part of our nature. The nail marks in the 
hands and feet of Jesus, ineffaceable, even after 
he had passed mto bliss and glory, touched my 
heart with a sense of his love for us, I think 
this really a great picture. We walked round 
the church, looking at other paintings and fres- 
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casual, momentary glimpse of its magnificence 
gleams upon my soul, as it were, when I hap- 
pen to glance at arch opening beyond arch 
and I am surpnsed into admiration I have 
experienced that a landscape and the sky un 
fold the deepest beauty in a similar way , not 
when they arc gazed at of set purpose, but when 
the spectator looks suddenly through a vista, 
among a crowd of other thoughts. Passing 
near the confessionals for foreigners to-day I 
saw a Spaniard, who had just come out of the 
one devoted to his native tongue, taking leave 
of his confessor, with an affectionate reverence, 
which — as well as the benign dignity of the 
good father — it was good to behold 

I returned home early, in order to go with 
my wife to the Barbcnm Palace at two o clock. 
We entered through the gateway, through the 
Via dellc Quattro Fontanc, passing one or two 
sentinels , for there is apparently a regiment of 
dragoons quartered on the ground floor of the 
palace, and I stumbled upon a room contain- 
ing their saddles the other day, when seeking 
for Mr Story a staircase. The entrance to the 
picture gallery is by a door on the nght hand, 
affording us a sight of a beautiful spiral stair- 
case, which goes orclmg upward from the very 
basement to the very summit of the palace, with 
a perfectly easy ascent yet confining its sweep 
withm a moderate compass Wc looked up 
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sensibility, to sec the picture without knowing 
anything of its sulgcct or history for, no doubt 
we bring all our knowledge of the Cena tragedy 
to the interpretation of iL 

Close beside the Beatrice Cena hangs the 
Fomanna* 

While we were looking at these works Miss 

M unexpectedly joined us and we went, 

all three together, to the Rospighosi Palace m 
the Piazza di Monte Cavallo A porter, m 
cocked hat, and with a staff of office, admitted 
U8 into a spaaous court before the palace, and 
directed us to a garden on one side, raised as 
much as twenty feet above the level on which 
we stoo<L The gardener opened the gate for 
us, and we ascended a beautiful stone staircase, 
with a carved balustrade, bearing many marks 
of time and weather Rcachmg the garden level, 
we found it laid out in walks, bordered with 
box and ornamental shrubbery, amid which 
were lemon trees, and one large old exotic from 
some distant cbme. In the centre of the gar- 
den, surrounded by a stone balustrade, like that 
of the staircase was a fish-pond, into which 
several jets of wat er were continually spputing 
and on pedestals, that made part of the bal- 
usters, stood eight marble statues of Apollo 
Cupid, nymphs, and other such sunny and beau- 
ofrd people of classic mythology There had 
been many more of these statues, but the rest 
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other attempted copies leaning against the wall, 
but It was easy to detect failure in just essential 
points. My memory, I bchcve, will be some- 
what enlivened by this picture hereafter not 
that I remember it very dutinctly even now 
but bnght things leave a sheen and glimmer in 
the mind, like Chnstian s tremulous glimpse of 
the Celestial Gty 

In two other rooms of the Casino we saw pic- 
tures by Domenichmo, Rubens, and other fa 
mous painters, which I do not mean to speak, 
of, because I cared really bttlc or nothing about 
them Returning into the garden, the sunny 
warmth of which was most grateful af^ the chill 
air and cold pavement of the Casmo, we walked 
round the laguna, examining the statues, and 
looking down at some little fishes that swarmed 
at the stone margin of the pooL There were 
two infants of the Rospighosi family one, a 
young child playing with a maid and head-ser- 
vant, another, the very chubbiest and rosiest 
boy in the world sleeping on its nurse s bosom 
The nurse was a comely woman enough, dressed 
m bnght colon, which fitly set off the deep hoes 
of her Itahan lace An old painter very likely 
would have beautified and refined the pair into 
a Madonna, with the child Jesus for an artist 
need not go far m Italy to find a picture ready 
composed and tinted, needing litde more than 
to be htcrally copied 
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the centre was a mosaic, covcnng, I believe, the 
tomb of the founder I have not seen, nor ex- 
pect to sec, anything else so entirely and satis- 
factorily finished as this small oval church, and 
I only wish I could pack it in a large box, and 
send It home, 

I must not forget that, on our way from the 
Barbenm Palace, we stopped an instant to look 
at the house, at the comer of the street of the 
four fountains, where Milton was a guest while 
in Rome, He seems quite a man of our own 
day, seen so nearly at hither extremity of 
the vista through which we look back, from the 
epoch of railways to that of the oldest Egyptian 
obelisk. The house (it was then occupied by 
the Cardinal Barbenm) looks as if it might have 
been built withm the present century for mc- 
diorvol houses m Rome do not assume the as- 
pect of antiquity , perhaps because the Itahan 
style of architecture, or something similar, is the 
one more generally m vogue m most aoes, 

Fehruarj 21 — This morning I took my 
way through the Porta del Popolo, intending to 
spend the forenoon m the Campagna , but, get- 
ting weary of the straight, uninteresting street 
that runs out of the gate I turned aside from 
It and soon found myself on the shores of the 
Tiber It looked, as usual, like a saturated 
solution of yellow mud, and eddied hastSy 
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I went along the Via di Rjpetta, and through 
other streets, stepping into two or three churches, 
one of which was the Pantheon 

There arc, I think, seven deep, pilbred re 
cesses around the arcumfcrtncc of it, each of 
which becomes a suffiacntly capaaous chapel , 
and alternately with these chapels there is a 
marble structure, like the architecture of a door- 
way, beneath which is the ahnne of a saint so 
that the whole arclc of the Pantheon is filled 
up with the seven chapels ond 8C\'cn shnnes 
A number of persons were sitting or kneeling 
around , others came in while I was there, dip- 
ping their fingers in the hoi) water, and bend 
ing the knee, os they passed the shnnes and 
chapels, until they reached the one which, ap- 
parently, they had selected as the particular altar 
for their devotions Everybody seemed so de 
vout, and m a frame of mind so suited to the 
day and place, that it really made me feel a lit- 
tle awkward not to be able to kneel dovm along 
with them Unlike the worshippers m our own 
churches, each individual here seems to do his 
own individual acts of devotion, and I cannot 
but think It better so than to make an effort 
for united prayer as we do It is my opinion 
that a great deal of devout and reverential feel- 
ing IS kept alive in people s hearts by the Cath 
ohc mode of worship 

Soon leaving the Pantheon a few minutes 
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two amid a prodigious fuss of gods and mon- 
sters Thence v,e passed by the poor, battered 
down torso of Pasquin, and came, b) devious 
ways, to the bridge of St. Angelo the streets 
bearing pretty much tharweek-daj aspect, many 
of the shops open, the market-stalls doing their 
usual business, and the people bnsk and ga), 
though not indccorousi) so I suppose there 
was hardl) a man or woman who had not heard 
mass, confessed, and said thar prayers, a thing 
which — the prajers, I mean, — it uould be 
absurd to predicate of London, lork, or 
anj Protestant cit) In hotvever adulterated a 
guise, the Catholics do get a draught of dc\o- 
oon to slake the thirst of their souls, and me- 
thinks It must needs do them good, even if not 
quite so pure as if it came from better cisterns, 
or from die onginal fountain head 

Arriving at St Peters shortly after tivo, we 
walked round the whole church, looking at all 
the pictures and most of the monuments 
and paused longest before Guido s Archangel 
Michael overcoming Luafer This is surely 
one of the most beautiful things m the world, 
one of the human conceptions that arc imbued 
most deeply with the celestial 
We then sat down m one of the aisles and 
awaited the beginning of Vespers, which we 
supposed would take place at half past three. 
Four 0 clock came, however, and no Vespers , 
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Four 0 clock came, however, and no Vespers , 
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I believe, in all I had seen a bust of Julius 
Ctesar in the Bntish Museum, and was sur- 
pnsed at its thin and withered aspect but this 
head IS of a very ugly old man indeed, — wnn 
Ued, puckered, shrunken, lacking breadth and 
substance careworn, gnm, as if he had fought 
hard with hfe, and had suffered in the conflict 
a man of schemes, and of eager effort to bnng 
his schemes to pass His profile is by no means 
good, advanang from the top of his forehead 
to the tip of his nose, and retreating, at about 
the same angle, from the latter point to the bot- 
tom of his chm, which seems to be thrust fora- 
bly down into his meagre neck, — not that he 
pokes his head forward, however, for it is par- 
ticularly erect. 

The head of Augustus is very beautiful, and 
appears to be that of a meditative, philosophic 
man, saddened with the sense that it is not very 
much worth while to be at the summit of hu- 
man greatness after all It is a sorrowful thing 
to truce the decay of aviliration through this 
senes of busts, and to observe how the artistic 
skill, so requisite at first, went on declining 
through the dreary dynasty of the Ctesars till 
at length the master of the world could not get 
hia head carved m better style than the figure- 
head of a ship 

In the next room there were better statues 
than we had yet seen , but in the last room of 
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the mscnption We knocked at the door with 
out effect, but a lame beggar, who sat at an- 
other door of the same house (which looked 
exceedingly like a liquor shop), desired us to 
follow him, and began to ascend to the Capitol, 
by the causeway leading from the Forum A 
little way upward we met a woman, to whom 
the beggar dehvered us over, and she led us mto 
a church or chapel door, and pointed to a long 
flight of steps which descended through twi- 
hght into utter darknets She called to some- 
body m the lower regions, and then went away, 
leaving us to get down this mystenous staurase 
by ourselves Down we went, farther and far- 
ther from the daylight, and found ourselves, 
anon, m a dark chamber or cell, the shape or 
boundanes of which we could not make out, 
though It seemed to be of stone, and black and 
dungcon-likc. Indistmctly, and from a still far- 
ther depth in the earth, we heard voices, — one 
voice, at least, — apparently not addressing our- 
selves, but some other persons and soon, di- 
rectly beneath our feet, we saw a ghmmcnng of 
light through a round, iron-grated hole m the 
bottom of the dungeon. In a few moments the 
ghmmer and the voice came up through this 
hole, and the Ught disappeared, and it and the 
voice came glimmering and babbling up a flight 
of stone stairs, of which we had not hitherto 
been aware It was the custode, with a party of 
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80 haunted with black, memonea and indistinct 
surmises of gxult and suffering In old Rome, 
I suppose, the atizens never spoke of this dun- 
geon above their breath It looks just as bad 
as It IS , round, only seven paces across, yet so 
obscure that our tapers could not illuminate it 
from side to side, — the stones of which it is 
constructed bang as black as midnight The 
custode showed os a stone post, at the side of 
the cell, with the hole in the top of it, into 
which, he said, St Peter s chain had been fas 
tened and he uncovered a spnng of water m 
the middle of the stone floor, which he told us 
had miraculously gushed up to enable the saint 
to baptize his jailer The miracle was perhaps 
the more easily wrought, inasmuch as Jugurtha 
had found the floor of the dungeon oozy with 
wet. However, it is best to be as simple and 
childlike as we can in these matters , and whether 
Sl Peter stamped his visage into the stone, and 
wrought this other miracle or no, and whether 
or no he ever was in the prison at all, still the 
belief of a thousand years and more gives a sort 
of reality and substance to such traditions The 
custodc dipped an iron ladle into the miraculous 
water, and we each of us drank a sip , and, what 
IS very remarkable, to me tC seemed bard water 
and almost brackish, while many persons think 
It the sweetest m Rome I suspect that St 
Peter soU dabbles in this water, and tempers its 
HZ 
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dependence that can be placed on tradition pur- 
porting to be anaent, and I capped his story by 
telling him how the site of m) town pump, so 
plainly indicated in the sketch itself, has alrcad^ 
been mistaken in the city council and in the pub 
he prints 

Fehruarj 14. — Y esterda) I crossed the Ponte 
Sisto, and took a short ramble on the other side 
of the nver, and it rather surpnsed me to dis 
cover, pretty nearly opposite the Gipttolmc 
Hill, a quay, at which several schooners and 
barks, of two or three hundred tons burden, 
were moored There was also a steamer, armed 
with a large gun and two brass swivels on her 
forecastle, and I know not what artillery be 
sides Probably she may have been a revenue 
cutter 

Returning I crossed the nver by way of the 
island of St- Bartholomew over two bndges 
The island is densely covered with buildings, 
and IS a separate small fragment of the aty It 
was a tradition of the anaent Romans that it 
was formed by the a^rcgation of soil and rub- 
bish brought down by the nver, and accufnulat- 
ing round the nucleus of some sunken baskets 

On reaching the hither side of the nver, 1 
soon struck upon the rums of the theatre of 
Marcellus, which arc very picturesque, and the 
more so from being closely linked in, indeed 
H5 
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old cellar, with a shattered bnck chimney half 
crumbling down into it, m New England 
By thi3 time I knew not whither I was go- 
ing and turned aside from a broad, paved road 
(it was the Appian Way) into the Via Latina, 
which I supposed would lead to one of the aty 
gates It was a lonely path on my right hand 
extensive piles of rum, m strange shapes or 
shapelessness, built of the broad and thin old 
Roman bncks, such as may be traced every- 
where, when the stucco has fidJen away from a 
modem Roman house for I imagine there has 
not been a new bnck made here for a thousand 
years On my left, I thmk, was a high wall, 
and before me, grazing in the road [the 
buffido calf of The Marble Faun — S H ] 
The road went boldlv on, with a wcU-wom track 
up to the very walls of the aty , but there it 
abruptly terminated at an anaent, closed-up 
gateway From a notice posted against a door 
which appeared to be the entrance to the rums 
on my left, I found that these were the remains 
of Columbaria, where the dead used to be put 
away m pigeon holes. Reaching the paved road 
again, I kept on my course, passmg the tomb 
of the Sapios, and soon came to the gate of 
San Sebastiano, through which I entered the 
Campagna. Indeed the scene around was so 
rural, that I had fanaed myself already beyond 
the walls As the afternoon was getting ad- 
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been a pest to Rome, and now gall her worse 
than ever I observed, too, that an offiaal, m 
adzen s dress, stood there also, and appeared 
to exerasc a supervision over some carts with 
country produce, that were entering just then 

February 25 — We went this forenoon to 
the Palazzo Borghese, which is situated on a 
street that runs at nght angles with the Corso, 
and very near the latter Most of the palaces 
in Rome, and the Borghese among them, were 
built somewhere about the smeenth century 
this m 1590, I believe It is an immense edi- 
fice standing round the four sides of a quad- 
rangle, and though the suite of rooms com- 
prising the picture-gallery forms an almost 
interminable vista they occupy only a part of 
the ground floor of one side. We enter from 
the street mto a large court, surrounded with a 
comdor, the arches of which support a second 
senes of arches above. The picture rooms 
open from one mto another and have many 
pomts of magnificence, bang large and lofty, 
with vaulted cahngs and beautiful frescos, gen- 
erally of mythological subjects in the flat cen- 
tral part of the vault. The cornices arc gilded 
the deep embrasures of the windows arc pan- 
elled with woodwork , the doorways are of* 
polished and vanegated marble, or covered with 
a composition as hard, and seemingly as dur- 
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makii^ copies of the more celebrated pictures, 
and m all or in most cases missing the cspcaal 
pomts that made their celebrity and value. The 
Pnncc Borghese certainly demeans himself bke 
a kmd and hbend gentleman, in throwing open 
this invaluable collection to the public to sec, 
and for artists to carry away with them, and 
diffuse all over the world, so far as their own 
power and skill will pemut. Jt is open every 
day of the week, except Saturday and Sunday, 
without any irksome restriction or supervision , 
and the fee, which custom requires the visitor 
to pay to the custode, has the good effect of 
malang os feel that we are not intruders, nor 
recav^ in an exactly eleemosynary way The 
thing could not be better managed 

The collection is one of the most celebrated 
m the world, and contains between eight and 
mne hundred pictures, many of which arc es- 
teemed masterpieces I think I was not m a 
frame for admiration to-day, nor could achieve 
that free and generous surrender of myself which 
I have already said is essential to the proper esti- 
mate of anything excellent. Besides, how is it 
possible to give one s soul, or any considerable 
part of It, to a smgic picture, seen for the first 
time, among a thousand others, all of which set 
forth thexr own claims in an equally good light ? 
Furthermore, there is an external weariness 
and sense of a thousand fold sameness to be 
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found a pncst in white, preaching a sermon, 
^\^th vast earnestness of action and \'anct) of 
tones, insomuch that I fanaed sometimes that 
two pnests were in the agony of* sermonizing at 
once. He had a pretty large and seemingly 
attentive audience dusted round him from the 
entrance of the church, haIfV*ay down the nave , 
while in the chapels of the transepts and in the 
remoter distances were persons occupied with 
their own individual dexotion We sat down 
near the chapel of St. Ignazio, which is adorned 
with a picture over the altar, and with marble 
sculptures of the Tnnity aloft, and of angels 
fluttering at the sides What I particularly 
noted (for the angels were not >er) real per- 
sonages, being neither earth!) nor celestial) \ras 
the great boll of lapis lazuli, the biggest m the 
world, at the feet of the First Person m the 
Trinity The church 13 a splendid one, lined 
with a great vancty of prcaous marbles, 
but partly, perhaps owing to the dusk) light, as 
well as to the want of cleanliness, there was a 
dingy effect upon the whole We made but a 
very short stay, our New England breeding 
causing us to feel shy of moving about the 
church in sermon time. 

It rained when we readied the Capitol, and, 
as the museum was not yet open, we went into 
the Palace of the Conservators, on the opposite 
side of the piazza. Around the inner court of 
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Italian gallcnes arc at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with Lnglish ones, inasmuch as the pic- 
tures arc not nearly such splendid articles of 
upholstery though, very likely, ha\ ing under- 
gone less cleaning and \amishing, they may re 
tain more perfectl) the finer touches of the 
masters Nevertheless, I miss the mellow glow, 
the nch and mild external lustre, and even the 
brilliant frames of the pictures I have seen in 
England You feel that they have had lonng 
care taken of them , even if spoiled, it is he 
cause they have been valued so much Cut 
these pictures in Italian gallcnes look rusty and 
lustreless, os far as the extenor is concerned, 
and, really, the splendor of the painting, as a 
production of intellect and feeling, has a good 
deal of difficulty m shining through such 
clouds 

There is a picture at the Capitol, The Rape 
ofEuropa, by Paul Veronese, that would glow 
with wonderful bnlliancy if it were set in a mag- 
nificent frame and covered with a sunshine of 
varnish and it is a kind of picture that would 
not be desecrated, as some deeper and holier 
ones might be, by any splendor of external 
adornment that could be bestowed on it. It is 
deplorable and disheartening to see it in faded 
and shabby plight, — this joyous, exuberant, 
warm, voluptuous work. There is the head of 
a cow thrust into the picture, and staring with 
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went out to ramble in the sun ^ for it was 
now bnghtly, though htftiUy, shining again I 
walked through the Forum (where a thorn thrust 
Itself out and tore the sleeve of mj talma), and 
under the Arch of Titus, towards the Coliseum 
About a score of French drummers were beat 
ing a long, loud roll-call, at the base of the 
Coliseum and under its arches, and a score of 
trumpeters responded to these, from the nsing 
ground opposite the Arch of Constantine , and 
the echoes of the old Roman rums, especially 
those of the Palace of the Cresars, responded 
to this martial uproar of the barbarians. There 
seemed to be no cause for it , but the drum- 
mers beat, and the trumpeters blew, as long as 
I was Within hearing 

I walked along the Appian Way as far as the 
Baths of CaracalUu The Palace of the Cresars, 
which I have never yet explored, appears to be 
crowned by the walls of a convent, built, no 
doubt, out of some of the fragments that would 
suffice to build a aty and I think there is an- 
otherconvent among the baths The Catholics 
have taken a peculiar pleasure in phnting them- 
selves in the very atadels of paganism, whether 
temples or palacM There has been a good deal 
of enjoyment in the destruction of old Rome 
I often think so when I see the elaborate pains 
^ that have been taken to smash and demolish 
some beautiful column, for no purpose what 
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beyond, went quite round the mausoleum and 
the remains of the castle connected with It The 
Utter, though still high and stalwart, showed 
few or no architectural features of interest, be- 
ing built, I think, principally of large bncks, 
and not to be compared to English rums as a 
beautiful or venerable object. 

A little way beyond Ceaha Metcllaa tomb, 
the road still shows a speamen of the anaent 
Roman pavement, composed of broad, flat flag- 
stones, a good deal cracked and worn, but sound 
enough, probably, to outlast the little cubes 
which make the other portions of the road so 
uncomfortable We turned back from this 
point, and soon reentered the gate of St. Sebas- 
tian, which IS flanked by two small towers and 
just within which is the old triumphal arch of 
Dnisus, — a sturdy construction, much dilapi- 
dated as regards its architectural beauty, but 
rendered far more picturesque than it could 
have been m its best days by a crown of ver- 
dure on Its head Probably so much of the 
dust of the highway has nsen m clouds and set- 
tled there, that suffiaent soil for shrubbery to 
root Itself has thus been collected, by small an- 
nual contributions in the course of two thousand 
years. A iittlc farther towards the aty we turned 
aside from the Appum Way, and came to the 
pite of some anaent Columbaria, close by what 
seemed to partake of the character of a villa and 
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hardly raorc than the general aspect of this 
strange place remains in my mind It was the 
Colnmbanmn of the connections or dependants 
of the Cicsars , and the impression left on me 
was, that this mode of disposing of the dead 
was infinitely preferable to any which has been 
adopted smcc that day The handful or two 
of dry dust and bits of dry bones m each of the 
small round holes had nothing disgusting m 
them, and they arc no drier now than they were 
when first deposited there. I would rather 
have my ashes scattered over the soil to help 
the growth of the giuss and daisies but still 
I should not muntmr much at having them 
decently pigeonholed in a Roman tomb 

After ascending out of this chamber of the 
dead, we looked down into another similar one, 
contaimng the ashes of Pompey s household, 
which was discovered only a very few years ago 
Its arrangement was the same as that first de- 
senbed, except that it had no central pier with a 
passage round it, as the former had 

While we were down in the first chamber 
the propnetor of the spot — a half-gcntlemanly 
and very affable kmd of person — came to us, 
and explained the arrangements of the Colum- 
banum, though, indeed we understood them bet- 
ter by their own aspect than by his explanation 
The whole soil around his dwelling 13 elevated 
much above the level of the road, and it is prob- 
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by a high fence, and accessible through a gate- 
way, leading into a court. I think the tomb is 
wholly subterranean, and that the ground above 
It IS covered with the buildings of a farmhouse , 
but of this I cannot be certain, as we were led 
immediately into a dark, underground passage, 
by an elderly peasant, of a cheo^l and affable 
demeanor As soon as he bod brought us into 
the twihght of the tomb, he lighted a long wax 
taper for each of us, and led us groping into 
blacker and blacker darkness Even httle Rose 
followed courageously m the procession, which 
looked very picturesque, as we glanced back- 
ward or forward, and beheld a twinkling line of 
seven hghts, ghmmenng faintly on our faces, 
and showmg nothing beyond The passages 
and mches of the tomb seem to have b«n hewn 
and hollowed out of the rock, not built by any 
art of masonry but the walls were very dark, 
almost black, and our tapers so dim that I could 
not gain a suffiaent breadth of view to ascertain 
what land of place it was It was very dark, 
indeed , the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky could 
not be darker The rough hewn roof was within 
touch and sometimes we had to stoop to avoid 
hitting our heads it was covered with damps, 
which collected and fell upon us in occasional 
drops The passages besides being narrow, 
were so irregular and crooked, that, after going 
a httle way, it would have been impossible to 
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was converted from its pagan consecration into 
a church or chapel, by the early Christians and 
the anaent marble pillars of the temple may still 
be seen, built in with the bnck and stucco of 
the later occupants There is an altar, and other 
tokens of a Catholic church, and, high towards 
the ceiling, there arc some frescos of saints or 
angels, very curious speamens of mediicval, and 
earlier than medueval art. Nevertheless, the 
place impressed me os still rather pagan than 
Christian What is most remarkable about this 
spot or this vianity lies in the fact that the 
Fountain of Cgena was formerly supposed to 
be dose at hand , indeed, the custodc of the 
chapel sail daims the spot as the identical one 
consecrated by the legend There is a dark 
grove of trees, not far from the door of the 
temple but Murray, a highly essential nui- 
sance on such excursions as this, throws such 
overwhelming doubt, or rather incredulity, 
upon the site, that I seized upon it as a pre- 
text for not going thither In fact, mv small 
capaaty for sight-seeing was already more than 
satisfied 

On account of I am sorry that we did 

not see the grotto, for her enthusiasm is os fresh 
as the waters of Egenas well can be, and she 
has poetical f^th enough to light her cheerfully 
through all these mists of incredulity 

Our visits to sepulchral places ended with 
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a long long while smcc they were cleaned or 
varnished The light was so scanty, too, on 
that heavily clouded day, and in those gloomy 
old rooms of the palace, that scarcely anything 
could be fairly made out 

[I cannot refrain from observing here, that 
Mr Hawthorne s inexorable demand for per- 
fection in all things leads him to complain of 
gnmy pictures and tarmshed frames and faded 
frescos, distressing beyond measure to cy cs that 
never failed to sec everything before him with 
the keenest apprehension* The usual careless 
obsenraaon of people both of the good and the 
imperfect is much more comfortable m this im- 
perfectworld But the insight which Mr Haw- 
thorne possessed was only equalled by his out- 
sight, and he suffered in a way not to be readily 
conceived, from any failure m beauty, physical, 
moral, or intcllcctuaL It is not, therefore, mere 
love of upholstery that impels him to ask for per- 
fect settings to pnceless gems of art but a na 
tivc idiosyncrasy, which always made me feel that 
“the New Jerusalem, “even like a jasper stone, 
clear as crystal, “ where shall in no wise enter 
anything that defileth, neither what worketh 
abomination nor maketh a he, would alone 
satisfy him, or rather alone not give him ac- 
tual pain It may give on idea of this exqui- 
site nicety of feeling to mention, that one day 
he took m his fingers a half-bloomed rose, 
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light, and then had withdrawn himself again 
I felt the Laocoon very powerfully, though 
very quietly an immortal agony, with a strange 
calmness diffused through it, so that it resem- 
bles the vast rage of the sea, calm on account 
of Its immensity , or the tumult of Niagara, 
which does not seem to be tumult, because it 
keeps pounng on forever and ever I have not 
had so good a day as this (among works of art) 
since we came to Rome and I unpute it partly 
to the magnificence of the arrangements of the 
Vatican, — its long vistas and beautiful courts, 
and the aspect of immortality which marble 
statues acquire by being kept free from dust. 
A very hungry boy, seeing in one of the cabi- 
nets a vast porphyry vase, forty-four feet m 
arcumference, wished that he had it full of 
soup 

Yesterday, we went to the Pamfili Dona 
Palace, which, I believe, is the most splendid 
in Rome, The entrance is from the Corso into 
a court, surrounded by a colonnade, and having 
a space of luxunant verdure and ornamental 
shrubbery in the centre. The apartments con- 
taining pictures end sculptures are fifteen m 
number, and run quite round the court in the 
first piADOy — all the rooms, halls, and galler- 
ies of beautiful proportion, mth vaulted roofs, 
some of which glow with frescos and all arc 
colder and more comfortless than can possibly 
169 
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atmosphere of the room ten degrees If the 
builder of the palace, or any of his successors, 
have committed crimes wo^th^ of Tophet, it 
would be a still worse punishment for him to 
wander perpetually through this suite of rooms 
on the cold floors of polished bnck tiles or 
marble or mosaic, growing a little chiller and 
chiller through every moment of eternity, — or, 
at least, oU the palace crumbles down upon 
him 

Neither would it assuage his torment in the 
least to be compelled to ga2e up at the dark 
old pictures, — the ugl) ghosts of what may 
once have been bcaaofiil I am not going to 
try any more to receive pleasure from a faded, 
tarnished, lustreless picture, espeaally if it be a 
landscape. There were two or three landscapes 
of Claude m this palace, which I doubt not 
would have been exquisite if they were m the 
condition of those in the Bnhsh National Gal- 
lery, but here they looked most forlorn, and 
even their sunshine was sunless The ments 
of histoncal painting may be quite independent 
of the attnbutes that give pleasure, and a su- 
perficial ugliness may even heighten the effect , 
but not so of landscapes 

Vta Perta, Palazzo Larezant, March it — 
To-day we called at Mr Thompson s studio 
and he had on the easel a little picture of 
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which he left unfinished at hia death Close 
by the door at which we entered stood a gigan- 
tic figure of Mason, m bag wig, and the coat, 
waistcoat, breeches, and knee and shoe buckles 
of the last century, — the enlargement of these 
unheroic matters to far more than heroic size 
having a very odd effect. There was a figure 
of Jefferson on the same scale , another of 
Patnek. Henry, besides a horse s head, and 
other portions of the equestnan group which is 
to cover the summit of the monument. In one 
of the rooms was a model of the monument 
Itself, on a scale, I should think, of about an 
mch to a foot. It did not impress me as hav- 
ing grown out of any great and genuine idea m 
the artists mind, but as being merely an ingen- 
ious contrivance enough There were also casts 
of statues that seemed to be intended for some 
other monument refemng to Revolutionary 
times and personages and with these were in- 
termixed some ideal statues or groups ■ — a 
naked boy playing marbles, very beautiful a 
girl with flowers , the cast of his Orpheus, of 
which I long ago saw the marble statue Adam 
and Eve Flora, — all with a good deal of 
ment, no doubt, but not a single one that jus- 
tifies Crawford s reputation, or that satisfies me 
of his genius They arc but commonplaces m 
marble and plaster such os we should not tol- 
erate on a pnntcd page He seems to have 
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Washington Monument, ready to be forwarded 
to Its desonation When finished, and set up. 
It will probably make a very splendid appear- 
ance, by Its height, its mass, its skilful execu- 
tion, and will produce a moral efibet through 
its images of illustnous men, and the assoaa 
Oons that connect it with our Revolutionary 
history, but I do not think it will owe much 
to artistic force of thoi^ht or depth of feeling 
It 13 certainly, in one sense, a very foolish and 
illogical piece of work, — Washington, mounted 
on an uneasy steed, on a very narrow space, 
aloft m the air, whence a single step of the 
horse backward, forward, or on ether side, must 
prcapitatc him and several of his contempo- 
rones standing beneath him, not looking up to 
wonder at his predicament but each intent on 
manifesting his own personahty to the world 
around They have nothing to do with one 
another, nor with Washington, nor with any 
great purpose which all are to work out to- 
gether 

March 14- — On Friday evening I dined at 
Mr T B Read a, the poet and artist, with a 
party composed of painters and sculptors, — 
the only ciceptioiis being the American banker 
and an American tourist who has given Mr 
Read a commission Next to me at table sat 
Mr Gibson, the English sculptor, who, I sup- 
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3 ite mcnts, which the moderns entirely omit in 
their imitations In his art, he said the 
aim should be to find out the pnnnplcs on \\ hich 
the Greek sculptors wrought, and to do the work 
of this da) on those principles and in their spint 
a fiur doctnne enough, 1 should think, but in hich 
Mr Gibson can scarcely be said to practise 
The difiercncc between the Pre Raphacl- 
itcs and himself is deep and genuine, they being 
literalists and realists m a certain sense, and he 
a pagan idealist Mcthinks they have hold of 
the best end of the matter 

March 18 — To-da) it being \cry bright 
and mild, we set out, at noon, for an expedition 
to the Temple of Vesta, though I did not feel 
much inclined for ivalking having been ill and 
feverish for two or three days past with a cold, 
which keeps renewing Itself faster than I can get 
nd of It. We kept along on this side of the 
Corso, and crossed the Torum, skirting along 
the Capitohne Hill, and thence towards the Cir- 
cus Maximus On our way looking down a 
cross street, we saw a heavy arch, and, on ex- 
amination made It out to be the Arch of Janus 
Quadnfrons, standing in the Forum Boanum 
Its base IS now considerably below the level of 
the surrounding soil, and there is a church or 
basilica dose by, and some mean edifices look- 
ing down upon it There is something satis- 
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for a gardcn-honsc than an anaent temple A 
circle of white marble pillars, much time worn 
and a little battered, though but one of them 
broken, surround the solid structure of the 
temple, leaving a arcular walk between it and 
the pillars, the whole covered by a modem roof 
which looks like wood, and disgraces and de- 
forms the elegant little building This roof re- 
sembles, as much os anything else, the round 
wicker cover of a basket, and gives a very squat 
aspect to the temple. The pillars arc of the 
Connthian order, and when they were new, and 
the marble snow white, and sharply carved and 
cut, there could not have been a prettier otgect 
m all Rome, but to small an edifice does not 
appear well as a nun 

Within view of it, and, indeed, a very little 
way off, IS the Temple of Fortuna Vinhs, which 
likewise retains its antique form m better pre- 
servation than we generally find a Roman ram, 
although the Ionic pillars ore now built up with 
blocks of stone and patches of bnckwork, the 
whole constituting a church which is fixed against 
the side of a tall edifice, the nature of which I 
do not know 

I forgot to say that we gained admittance into 
the Temple of Vesta, and found the interior a 
plain cylinder of marble, about ten paces across, 
and fitted up as a chapel where the Virgin takes 
the place of Vesta. 
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fallen nature, which there is no escaping in any 
nooh of Rome, 

Between the piUara of the colonnade, however, 
we had the pleasant spectacle of the two foun- 
tains, sending np their hly-shapcd gush, with 
rainbows shining m their falhng spray Parties 
of French soldiers, as usual, were undergoing 
their drill in the pia22a. When we entered the 
church, the long, dusty sunbeams were falling 
aslantwisc through the dome and through the 
chancel behind it, 

March 23 — On the aist we all went to the 
Coliseum, and enjoyed ourselves there in the 
bnght, wahn sun, — so bnght and warm that 
we were glad to get into the shadow of the walls 
and under the arches, though, after all, there 
was the freshness of March m the breeze that 
stirred now and then Julian and baby found 
some beautiful flowers growing round about the 
Coliseum and for up towards the top of the 
walls we saw tufts of yellow wall-flowers and a 
great deal of green grass growing along the ndges 
between the arches. The general aspect of the 
place, however, is somewhat bare, and does not 
compare favorably with an English rum, both 
on account of the lack of ivy and because the 
matenal is chiefly bnck, the stone and marble 
having been stolen away by popes and cardinals 
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vcrdc antique, rosso antico, porphyry, giallo on- 
tico, serpentine, sometimes fri^ments of has 
reliefs and mouldings, bite of mosaic, still firmly 
stuck together, on which the foot of a Ctesar had 
perhaps once trodden, pieces of Roman glass, 
with the iridescence glowing on them and all 
such things, of which the soil of Rome is full It 
would not be difficult, from the spoil of his boy- 
ish rambles to furnish what would be looked 
upon as a cunous and valuable museum m 
America. 

Yesterday we went to the sculpture galleries 
of the Vatican I think I enjoy these noble 
gallenes and their contents and bautiful arrange- 
ment better than anything else m the way of 
art, and often I seem to have a deep feehng of 
something wonderful in what 1 look at. The 
Laocoon on this visit impressed me not less 
than before , \t is such a type of human bangs, 
stni^ling with an inextricable trouble, and en- 
tangled in a compbcation which they cannot 
free themselves from by thar own efforts, and 
out of which Heaven alone can help them It 
was a most powerful mind, and one capable of 
reduang a complex idea to unity, that imagined 
this group I looked at Canova s Perseus, and 
thought It exceedingly beautiful but found my- 
self less and less contented after a moment or 
two, though I could not tell why Afterwards, 
looking at the Apollo, the recollection of the 
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the most agreeable men I know in soacty He 
showed U8 a note from Thackeray, an invitation 
to dinner, wntten m hieroglyphics, with great 
fun and pictorial merit. He spoke of an ex- 
pansion of the story of Blue Beard, which he 
himself had either wntten or thought of wnting, 
m which the contents of the several chambers 
which Fatima opened, before omving at the 
fatal one, were to be desenbed This idea has 
haunted my mind ever since, and if it had but 
been my own I am pretty sure that it would 
develop itself mto something very nch I mean 
to press Wilham Story to work it out. The 
chamber of Blue Beard, too (and this was a part 
of his suggestion), might be so handled as to 
become powerfully interesting Were 1 to take 
up the story, I would create an interest by sug- 
gesting a secret m the first chamber, which 
would develop itself more and' more m every 
successive hall of the great palace, and lead the 
wife irresistibly to the chamber of horrors 
After breakfast, we went to the Barbcnm Li 
brary, passing through the vast hall, which oc- 
cupies the central part of the palace. It is the 
most splendid domestic hall I have seen, eighty 
feet m length at least, and of proportionate 
breadth and height and the vaulted ceding la 
entirely covered, to its utmost edge and remot- 
est comers with a bnlliant painting in fresco, 
looking like a whole heaven of angelic people 
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Itbmry, and, judging by their outward aapcct, the 
collection must I>c cunoua and valuable but 
having another engagement, we could spend 
only a little time here We had a hasty glance, 
howc\cr, of some poems of Tasso, in his own 
autograph 

We then went to the Palazzo Galitzin, where 
dwell the Misses Weston, with whom w c lunched, 
and where we met a French abbe, an agreeable 
marij and an antiquanan, under whose auspices 
two of the ladies and ourselves took carnage 
for the Gistlc of St. Angelo Being admitted 
within the external gateway, we found ourselves 
in the court of guard, as I presume it is called, 
where the French soldiers w ere playing with very 
dirty cards, or lounging about, in mditary idle- 
ness. They were well behaved and courteous 
and when ivc had intimated our wish to sec the 
intenor of the castle, a soldier soon appeared, 
with a large unlightcd torch m his hand ready 
to guide us There is an outer wall, surround- 
ing the solid structure of Hadrians tomb, to 
which there is access by one or two drawbndgcs 
the entrance to the tomb or castle, not bang at 
the base, but near its central height. The an- 
oent entrance, by which Hadnan 9 ashes, and 
those of other impcnal personages, were prob- 
ably brought into this tomb, has been wal W up, 
— perhaps ever since the last emperor was bun^ 
here We were now m a vaulted passage, both 
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tunes, very likclj*, since they ^cre scattered to 
the winds, for the tomb has been nearly or quite 
that space of time a fortress The tomb itself is 
merely the base and foundation of the eastlc, 
and, being so massively built, it serves just as 
well for the purpose os if it were a solid gran 
ite rock The mcdiccval fortress, with its anti 
quity of more than a thousand >cars, and hav 
ing dark and deep dungeons of its own, is but 
a modem excrescence on the top of Hadnan s 
tomb 

We now ascended towards the upper region, 
and were led into the vaults which us«i to serve 
as a pnson, but which if I mistake not, arc sit- 
uated above the ancient structure, although they 
seem as damp and subterranean as if they were 
fifty feet under the earth We crept down to 
them through narrow and ugly passages which 
the torchlight would not illuminate, and, stoop- 
ing under a low, square entrance, we followed 
the guide into a small vaulted room, — not a 
room, but in arofiaal cavern, remote from light 
or air, where Beatnee Ccnci was confined before 
her execution According to the abbe, she spent 
a whole year in this dreadful pit her tnal hav 
mg dragged on through that length of time« 
How ghostlike she must have looked when she 
came forth I Guido never painted that beauti 
fill picture from her blanched face, as it appeared 
after this confinement And how rejoic^ she 
aSq 
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loli, of Veil, and other places renou ned in story 
We were ushered, too into the French com- 
mandant 8 quarters in the castle There is a 
large hall, ornamented with frescos, and accessi 
blc from this a drawing-room, comfortabl) fitted 
up, and where we saw modem furniture, and a 
chessboard, and a fire burning clear, and other 
symptoms that the place had perhaps just been 
vacated by civilized and lundl) people But in 
one comer of the ceiling the abbe pointed out 
a ring, by which, in the times of mediaeval an- 
archy, when popes, cardinals, and barons were 
all by the ears together, a cardinal was hanged 
It was not an assassmaoon, but a legal punish- 
ment, and he was executed in the best apart- 
ment of the castle os an act of grace 

The fortress is a straight lined structure on 
the summit of the immense round tower of Ha- 
drian s tomb and to make out the idea of it we 
must throw in drawbndgcs, esplanades, piles of 
onaent marble balls for cannon battlements 
and embrasures, lying high in the breeze and 
sunshine, and opening vimvs round the whole 
honzon accommodation for the soldiers , and 
many small beds in a large room 

How much mistaken was the emperor m his 
expectation of a stately, solemn repose for his 
ashes through all the coming ccntuncs as long 
as the world should endure 1 Perhaps his ghost 
glides up and down disconsolate, in that spiral 
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arc now so anaentand venerable as to have lost 
the formal look of a plantation, and seem like 
a wood that might have arranged itself almost 
of Its own will Beneath them is a flower-strewn 
turf, quite free of underbrush We found open 
fields and lawns, moreover, all abloom with 
anemones, white and rose-colored and purple 
and golden, and far larger than could be found 
out of Italy, except in hothouses. Violets, too 
were abundant and exceedingly fragrant. When 
we consider that all this floral exuberance occurs 
in the midst of March, there does not appear 
much ground for complaining of the Roman 
climate and so long ago as the first week of 
February I found daisies among the grass on 
the sunny side of the Basilica of St. John Lat- 
cron At this very moment I suppose the 
country within twenty miles of Boston may be 
two feet deep with snow, and the streams solid 
with icc- 

Wc wandered about the grounds, and found 
them very beautiful indeed nature having done 
much for them by an undulating vanety of 
surface, and art having added a good many 
charms, which have all the better effect now that 
decay and neglect have thrown a natural grace 
over them likewise. There is an artifiaal rum 
so picturesque that it betrays itself, weather- 
beaten statues, and pieces of sculpture, scattered 
here and there an artificial lake, with upgush- 
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ural beauty and long refinement of picturesque 
culture IS thrown away, the villa being uninhab- 
itable dunng all the most delightfiiJ season of 
the year on account of molono. There is truly 
a curse on Rome and all its neighborhood 

On our way home we passed by the great 
Paolina fountain, and were assailed by many 
beggars dunng the short time we stopped to 
look at It. It IS a very copious fountain, but 
not so beautiful os the Trevi, taking into v^e^7 
merely the water-gush of the latter 

March 26 — Yesterda) between twelve and 
one, our whole family went to the Villa Ludo- 
visi the entrance to which is at the termination 
of a street which passes out of the Piazza Bar- 
benm, and it is no very great distance from our 
own street, Via Porta Pmaana. The grounds 
though very extensive arc wholly within the 
walls of the aty, which skirt them, and comprise 
a part of what were formerly the gardens of Sal- 
lust The villa is now the property of Pnnee 
Piombini, a ticket from whom procured us ad- 
mission A little within the gateway, to the 
nght, IS a casino, containing two large rooms 
filled with sculpture much of which is very 
valuable. A colossal head of Juno I believe, 
IS considered the greatest treasure of the collcc 
tion, but I did not myself feel it to be so, nor 
indeed did I receive any strong impression of 
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but the painter certainly was most unhappy in 
his black shadows, and m the work before us 
they gi\e the impression of a cloudy and lower- 
ing morning, which is Iikcl) enough to turn to 
rain by and by After viewing the fresco we 
mounted by a spiral staircase to a lofty terrace, 
and found Rome at our feet, and, for off, the 
Sabine and Alban mountains, some of them still 
capped with snow In another direction there 
was a vast plain, on the horizon of which, could 
our eyes have reached to its verge, we might 
perhaps have seen the Mediterranean Sea, After 
enjoying the view and the warm sunshine we 
descended, and went m quest of the gardens of 
Sallust, but found no sausfactory remains of 
them 

One of the most striking objects in the first 
casino was a group by Bcmini, — Pluto, an 
outrageously masculine and strenuous figure, 
heavily bearded, ravishing away a little, tender 
Proserpine whom he holds aloft, while his for- 
ablc gnpe impresses itself into her soft virgin 
flesh It IS very disagreeable, but It makes one 
feel that Bcmim was a man of great ability 
There are some works in literature that bear 
an analogy to his works m sculpture, where 
great power is lavished a little outside of na- 
ture and therefore proves to be only a fashion, 
and not permanently adapted to the tastes of 
mankind 
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was a vast plain, on the honaon of which, could 
our eyes have reached to its verge, we might 
perhaps have seen the Mediterranean Sea, After 
enjoying the view and the warm sunshine we 
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outrageously mascxdme and strenuous figure, 
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flesh It IS very disagreeable, but it makes one 
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and not permanently adapted to the tastes of 
mankind 
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robes, intermixed with some of the Noble Guard 
and other attendants It was not a very formal 
and stately procession, but rather straggled on- 
ward, with ragged edges, the spectators standing 
aside to let it pass, and merely bowing, or per- 
haps slightly bending the knee, as go^ Catho- 
lics are accustomed to do when passing before 
the shnnes of saints Then, in the midst of 
the purple cardinals, all of whom were gray 
hair^ men, appeared a stout old man, with a 
white skull-cap, a scarlet, gold-embroidered cape 
falling over his shoulders, and a white silk robe, 
the train of which was borne up by an attend- 
ant. He walked slowly, with a sort of dignified 
movement, stepping out broadl), and planting 
his feet (on whi^ were red shoes) flat upon the 
pavement, as if he were not much accustomed 
to locomotion, and perhaps had known a twinge 
of the gout His face was kindly and venera- 
ble, but not particularly impressive. Amving 
at the scarlet-covered fne-dtcu he kneeled down 
and took off his white skull-eap , the cardinals 
also kneeled behind and on either side of him, 
taking off their scarlet skull-caps while the 
Noble Guard remained standing, six on one side 
of his holiness and six on the other The pope 
bent his head upon the j&neVif ir, and seemed to 
spend three or four minutes in prayer, then 
rose, and all the purple cardinals, and bishops, 
and priests, of whatever d^yce rose behind and 
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resembling in shape a headless sphinx, or Saddle- 
back. Mountain, as I used to see it from Lenox. 
It IS of very considerable height, — two or three 
hundred feet, at least, I should sa), — and well 
entitled, both by its elevation and the space it 
covers, to be reckoned among the hills of Rome. 
Its base IS almost entirely surrounded with small 
structures, which seem to be used os farm build 
mgs On the summit is a large iron cross, the 
Church having thought it expedient to redeem 
these shattered pipkins from the power of pa 
ganism, as it has so many other Roman ruins. 
There was a pathway up the hill, but I did not 
choose to ascend it under the hot sun so steeply 
did It clamber up There appears to be a good 
depth of soil on most parts of Monte Testacao, 
but on some of the sides you observe preapiccs, 
bristling with fragments of red or brown carthen- 
wrare, or pieces of vases of white unglazcd clay 
and It is evident that this immense pile is en- 
tirely composed of broken crockery, which I 
should hardly have thought would have aggre- 
gated to such a heap had it all been thrown 
here, — urns, teacups, porcelain, or earthen, — 
since the beginning of the world. 

I walked quite round the hill, and saw, at no 
great distance from it, the enclosure of the Pro- 
testant bunal-ground, which lies so dose to the 
pyramid of Cams Ccstius that the latter may 
serve as a general monument to the dead Dc- 
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trailing plant or two have succeeded m rooting 
themselves into the interstices 

It ifl good and satisfactory 'to see anything 
which, being built for an enduring monument, 
has endured so faithfully, and has a prospect of 
such an interminable futurity before it. Once, 
mdecd, it seemed likely to be buned for three 
hundred years ago it had become covered to the 
depth of sixteen feet, but the sod has smcc been 
dug away from its base, which is now lower than 
that of the road which passes through the neigh- 
boring gate of San Paolo Midway up the 
pyramid, cut m the marble, is an inscription m 
large Roman letters, anil almost as legible as 
when first wrought 

I did not return through the Paolo gateway, 
but kept onward, round the extenor of the 
wall, till I came to the gate of San Sebasoano 
It was a hot and not a very mtcrcsting walk, 
with only a high bare wall of bnck, broken by 
frequent square towers on one side of the road, 
and a bank and hedge or a garden wall on the 
other Roman roads arc most inhospitable, of- 
fering no shade, and no seat, and no pleasant 
views of rustic domialcs nothing but the wheel 
track of white dost, without a footpath running 
by Its side and seldom any grassy maigm to 
refresh the wayfercr s feet. 

Apnl 3 — A few days ago we visited the 
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and, after all this time, he is still entirely Amen- 
can in everything hut the most external surface 
of his manners , scarcely Europeanized, or much 

modified even in that. He is a native of , 

but had his early breeding in New York, and 
might, for any polish or refinement that I can 
discern in him, still be a country shopkeeper 
in the intenor of New York State or New Eng- 
land. How strange 1 For one expects to find 
the polish, the close grain and white punt) of 
marble, m the arost who works m that noble 
matcnal , but, after all, he handles clay^ and, 
judging by the specimens I have teen here, is 
apt to be clay, not of the finest, himself Mr 
IS sensible, shrewd, keen, clever , an ingen- 
ious workman, no doubt , with tact enough, and 
not destitute of taste very agreeable and lively 
in his conversation, talking as fast and as nat- 
urally as a brook runs, without the slightest 
affectttion His naturalness is m fact, a rather 
striking charactcnsGc, m view of his lack of cul- 
ture, while yet his life has been concerned with 
idealities and a beautiful art. What degree of 
taste he pretends to, he seems really to possess 
nor did I hear a single idea from him that struck 
me as otherwise than sensible. 

He called to see us last cvemng, and talked 
for about two hours m a very amusing and in- 
teresting style, his topics being taken from his 
own personal cxpcncncc, and shrewdly treated. 
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face was as bright and meny, and as small of 
feature, as a child a It looked m one aspect 
youthful, and yet there was something worn m 
It too There never was anything so jaunty as 
her movement and acdon , she was very peculiar 
but she seemed to be her actual self, and nothing 
affected or made up , so that, for my part, I 
gave her full leave to wear what may smt her 
best, and to behave as her umer woman prompts 
I don t quite sec, however what she is to do 
when she grows older, for the decorum of age 
will not be consistent with a costume that looks 
pretty and excusable enough in a young woman 

Miss led us mto a part of the extensive 

studio, or collection of studios, where some of 
her own works were to be seen Beatrice Cena, 
which did not very greatly impress me and a 
monumental design, a female figure, — wholly 
draped even to the stockings and shoes, — m a 
quiet sleep I liked this last- There was also a 
Pack, doubtless full of fun but I had hardly 

time to glance at it. Miss evidently has 

good gifts in her profession, and doubtless she 
denves great advantage from her close assoaa- 
tion with a consummate artist like Gibson , nor 
yet docs his influence seem to mterfere with the 
originality of her own conceptions In one way, 
at least she can hardly fail tx) profit, — that is, by 
the opportumty of showing her works to the 
throngs of people who go to sec Gibson s own 
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sphere that takes the vivaaty out of everybody 
Not much has happened or been effected Last 
Sunday, which was Easter Sunday, I went with 
Juhan to St. Peter s, where we arrived at about 
mne o clock and found a multitude of people 
already assembled m the church. The intcnor 
was arrayed m festal guise, there being a cover- 
ing of scarlet damask over the pilasters of the 
nave, from base to capital, giving an effect of 
splendor, yet with a loss as to the apparent di- 
mensions of the mtenor A guard of soldiers 
occupied the nave, keeping open a wide space 
for ^e passage of a procession that was mo- 
mently ex pe ct ed, and soon arrived. The crowd 
was too great to allow of my seeing it m detail, 
bat I could perceive that there were pnesta car^ 
dinals, Swiss guards, some of them with corse- 
lets on, and by and by the pope himself was 
borne up the nave, high over the heads of all, 
sitting under a canopy crowned with hia tianu 
He floated slowly along, and was set down m 
the neighborhood of the high altar and the 
procession being broken up some of its scattered 
members might be seen here and there, about 
the church, — offiaala, m antique Spanish 
dresses Swiss guards, m polished steel breast- 
plates serving men, m nchly embroidered hver- 
les , officers m scarlet coats and mihtary boots 
pneats and divers other shapes of men , for the 
papal ccremomca seem to forego little or nothing 
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waste and gloom of future ages, after it shall have 
gone quite to decay and rum the brilliant, 
though scarcely distinct gleam of a statehcr dome 
than ever was seen, shining on the background 
of the night of 'Hmcu This simile look.^ pret- 
tier in my fancy than I have made it look on 
pap^ 

After we had enjoyed the silver illumination 
a good while and when all the daylight had 
given place to the constellated mght, the distant 
outlmc of St Peters burst forth, m the twin- 
kling of an eye, into a starry blaze, being qmte 
the finest effect that I ever witnessed I stayed 
to see It, however, only a few mmutes for I 
was qmte ill and feverish with a cold, — which 
inde^, I have seldom been free from, since my 
first breathing of the genial atmosphere of 
Rome. This pestilence kept me withm doors 
all the next day, and prevented me from seeing 
the beautiful fircworlw that were exhibited m 
tbe evening from the platform on the Pinaan, 
above the Piazza del Popolo 

On Thursday, I paid anotner visit to the 
sculpture gallery of the Capitol, where I was 
particularly struck with a bust of Cato the Cen- 
sor who must have been the most disag r e ea ble, 
stubborn, ugly-tcmpcred, pig beaded, nairow- 
minded, strong willed old Roman that ever 
lived. The collection of busts here and at the 
Vatican are most interesting, many of the mdi- 
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as a stately and solemn residence for his hoh 
ness, It IS qiute a satisfactory affair Afterwards, 
we went into the Pontifical Gardens, connected 
with the palace. They are very extensive, and 
laid out in straight avenues, bordered with walls 
of box, as impervious as if of stone, — not less 
than twenty feet high, and pierced with lofty 
archways, cut in the living walL Some of the 
avenues were overshadowed with tr e e s , the tops 
of which bent over and joined one another from 
cither side, so as to resemble a side-aisle of a 
Gothic cathedral Marble sculptures, much 
weather-stained, and generally broken -nosed, 
stood along these stately walks , there were 
many fountains gushing up into the sunshine, 
we likewise found a nch flower-garden, contain- 
ing rare specimens of exotic flowers, and gigan- 
tic cactuses, and also an aviary, with vultures, 
doves, and singing birds We did not see half 
the garden, but, stiff and formal as its general 
arrangement is, it is a beautiful place, — a dc- 
bghtfiil, sunny, and serene seclusion What- 
ever It may be to the pope, two young lovers 
might find the Garden of Eden here and never 
desire to stray out of its prcancts They might 
fancy angels standing m the long, glimmering 
vistas of the avenues 

It would suit me well enough to have my 
daily walk along such straight paths, for I think 
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continually sensible that the groundwork of 
them 18 an old plaster wall They have been 
scrubbed, I suppose, — brushed at least, — a 
thousand times over, till the surface, bnlliant 
or soft, as Raphael left it, must have been quite 
rubbed off, and with it all the consummate fin- 
ish and everything that made them originally 
delightful The sterner features remam, the 
skeleton of thought, but not the beauty that 
once clothed iL In truth, the frescos, except- 
ing a few figures, never had the real touch of 
Raphael s own hand upon them, having been 
merely designed by him, and finished by hia 
scholars, or by other artists. 

The halls themselves are specimens of an- 
tique magnificence paved with elaborate mosa- 
ics , and wherever there is any woodwork it is 
nchly carved with foliage and figures In their 
newness, and probably for a hundred years af- 
terwards, there could not have been so brilliant 
a suite of rooms m the world. 

Connected with them — at any rate, not far 
distant — is the httle Chapel of San Lorenzo, 
the very site of which among the thousands of 
apartments of the Vatican, was long forgotten, 
and Its existence only known by tradition Af- 
ter it had been wnlled up however beyond the 
memory of man, there was still a rumor of 
some beautiful frescos by Fra Angelico in an 
old Chapel of Pope Nicholas V , that had 
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Raphael the acccutjon being by Giulio Ro 
mano and other artms 

I reaping from these forlorn splendors uc 
uent into the sculpture gallcn, where 1 was 
able to cnjo\ in some small degree, tv.o or 
three wonderful works of art , and had a per 
crprion that there were a thousand other won 
dcTS around me. It is as if the statues kept, 
for the most part, a \ cil about them, w hich the) 
sometimes withdraw and let their l»caui) gleam 
upon my sight onlr a glimpse or two or three 
glimpses ora little space of calm cnjo)mcnt, 
and then I tee nothing but a discolorctl marble 
image again The Mincn*a Mcdica rescalcil 
herself to*da) 1 wonder whether other people 
arc more fortunate than mwlf and can inv'an 
ahh find their wa\ to the inner soul of a work 
of an I doubt it the) loob at these things 
for just a minute and pass on without an) 
pang of remorse such as 1 feel, for quitting 
them so soon and so willingh 1 am parti) 
sensible that some unwntten rules of taste arc 
making their wa\ into my mind that all this 
Greek beaut) has done something towards re- 
fining me, though I am still, howc\cr, a very 
iturd) Goth 

/ipnl 15 — esterda) ! went with Julian to 
the 1 orum and descended into the cicca\ations 
at the base of the Capitol, and on the site of the 
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a very small part of this alien surface has been 
removed though there can be no doubt that it 
hides numerous treasures of art and monuments 
of histor) 1 ct these remains do not make that 
impression of antiquity upon me, which Gothic 
rums do Perhaps it is so because they belong 
to quite another system of soact) and epoch of 
time, and in view of them, we forget all that has 
intervened betwixt them and us being morally 
unlike and disconnected with them and not be- 
longing to the same tram of thought so that 
we look across a gulf to the Roman ages, and 
do not realize how wide the gulf is Yet in 
that intervening valley he Chnstianit) the Dark 
Ages, the feudal svstem, chivalry and romance, 
and a deeper life of the human race than Rome 
brought to the verge of the gulf 
To-day we went to the Colonna Palace where 
we saw some fine pictures, but I think, no mas 
tcrpicccs They did not depress and dishearten 
me so much as the pictures m Roman palaces 
usually do for they were m remarkably good 
order as r^ards frames and varnish indeed, I 
rather suspect some of them had been injured 
by the means adopted to preserve their b^uty 
The palace is now occupied by the French Am 
bassador who prohaWy looks upon the pictures 
as articles of furniture and household adornment, 
and does not choose to have squares of black and 
forlorn canvas upon his walls There were a 
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of a door The apartment at the farther end of 
the hall la elevated above it, and is attained by 
several marble steps, whence it must have been 
glonous in former days to have looked down 
upon a gorgeous throng of pnnccs, cardinals 
warriors, and ladies, m such nch attire as might 
be worn when the palace was built. Itissingu 
lar how much freshness and bnghtncsi it still 
retains , and the only objects to mar the effect 
were some anaent statues and busts, not very 
good in themselves and now made dreary of 
aspect by their corroded surfaces, — the result 
of long banal under ground 

In the room at the entrance of the hall arc two 
cabinets, each a wonder in its way, — one being 
adorned with preaous stones , the other with 
ivorv carvings of Michel Angelo s Last Judg- 
ment, and of the frescos of Raphael 8 Lo^e. 
The world has ceased to be so magnificent as it 
once was Men make no such marvels nowa- 
days The only defect that I remember m this 
hall was in the marble steps that ascend to the 
elevated apartment at the end of it a large piece 
had been broken out of one of them, leaving a 
rough irregular gap m the polished marble stair 
It 18 not easy to conceive what violence can have 
done this, without also domg mischief to all the 
other splendor around it. 

Apnl 16 — We went this morning to the 
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whole rows of portraits of members of the Acad- 
emy of Sr Luke, most of whom, judging b\ 
their ph}siognomics, were \cr) commonplace 
people , a fact hich makes itself \Tsible m a por 
tnut, howe\cr much the painter maj try to flat 
ter his sitter Several of the pictures bv Titian, 
Paul Veronese, and other artists, now exhibited 
m the gallery, were formerly kept m a secret cab- 
inet in the Capitol, being considered of a too \ 0 - 
luptuous character for the public c) e I did not 
think them nooceabl) indecorous as compared 
with a hundred other pictures that arc shown and 
looked at without scruple, — CaK'pso and her 
Njmphs, a knot of nude women b) Titian is 
perhaps os objectionable as an> But even 71 
tian s flesh tints cannot keep, and ha\ e not kept, 
their warmth through all these centuries TTic 
illusion and lifelikencss clTervesccs and exhales 
out of a picture as it grows old , and we go on 
talking of a charm that has forocr \ani3hcd 
Prom St Lukes we went to San Pietro m 
Vincoli, occupying a fine position on or near 
the summit of the Esquilmc mount. A little 
abortion of a man (and, b) the bye, there arc 
more diminutive and ill shapen men and women 
in Rome than I ever saw elsewhere a phenome- 
non to be accounted for, perhaps, by thar cus- 
tom of wrapping the new bom infant in swad- 
dling-clothes), this two-foot abortion hastened 
before us, as we drew' nigh, to summon the 
3^3 
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turcs IS a face and bust of Hope, by Guido, 
with beautiful eyes lifted upNV’ards , it has a 
grace which artists arc continuall) trying to get 
into their innumerable copies, but alwa) s wtth- 
out success for, indeed though nothing is more 
true than the existence of this charm in the pic- 
ture, yet if you try to analyse it or even look 
too intently at it, it vanishes, all jou look again 
with more trusang simpliaty 

Leaving the church, we wandered to the Col- 
iseum, and to the public grounds conoguous 
to them, where a score and more of French drum- 
mers were beaang each man his drum, without 
reference to an\ rub-a-dub but his own This 
seems to be a daily or pcnodical pracQcc and 
pointofduty with ^em After resang ourselves 
on one of the marble benches, we came slowly 
home, through the Basilica of Constandne and 
along the shady sides of the streets and piazzas, 
sometimes, perforce, striking boldly through the 
white sunshine, which however, was not so hot 
as to shnvel us up bodily It has been a most 
beaudful and perfect day as regards weather, 
clear and bnght, very w ar m in the sunshine, yet 
freshened throughout by a quiet sdr m the air 
Sail there is something m this air malevolent, 
or, at least, not friendly The Romans lie down 
and fall asleep in it, in any vacant part of the 
streets and wherever they can find anv spot suf 
fiacntly clean, and among the rums of temples, 
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casino, there were many parties m carnages, art- 
ists on foot, gentlemen on horseback, and mis- 
cellaneous people, to whom the doorwas opened 
by a custode on ringing a bell The whole of 
the basement floor of the casino, compnsing a 
suite of beautiful rooms, is filled with statuary 
The entrance hall is a very splendid apartment 
bnghtly frescoed, and paved with anaent mosa- 
ics, representing the combats with beasts and 
gladiators in the Coliseum, cunous, though very 
rudely and awkwardly designed, apparently after 
the arts had begun to decline. Many of the 
speamens of sculpture displayed in these rooms 
are fine, but none of them, I think, possess the 
highest ment An ApoUo is beautiful a group 
of a fighting Amazon, and her enemies trampled 
under her horse a feet, is very impressive a 
Faun, copied from that of Praxiteles, and an- 
other who seems to be danang, were cxcccd- 
ingly pleasant to look at. I like these strange, 
sweet, playful, rustic creatures, linked so 
prettily, without monstrosity, to the lower 
tnbes Their character has never, that I 

know of, been wrought out in literature and 
something quite good, funny, and philosophi- 
cal as well as poetic, might very likely be educed 
from them The faun is a natural and de- 

lightful link betwixt human and brute life, with 
something of a divine character intermingled 
The gallery, as it is called, on the basement 
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of po^ph^ r} , and also \ ascs of ncro antico, and 
other rarest substance. It remains to be men 
tioned that, on this almost summer da\, 1 N^-as 
quite chilled in passing through these glonous 
halls no fireplace an)'^ here no possibilit) of 
comfort and in the hot season, uhen thcircool 
ness might be agreeable, it v\ouM be death to 
inhabit them 

Ascending a long \«nding staircase, u c am\ cd 
at another suite of rooms, containing a good 
manj not verj remarkable pictures, and a feu 
more pieces of statuar\ Among the latter is 
Cano%as statue of Pauline, the sister of Bona 
parte, u ho is represented with but hrtJc draper) 
and in the character of Venus holding the apple 
in her hand It is admtrabl) done, and I base 
no doubt, a perfect likeness \er% beautiful too 
but It IS uondcrful to see how the artifiaal ele- 
gance of the woman of this world makes itself 
pcrccpuble in spite of whatc\cr simphatj she 
could find in almost utter rukedness The 
statue docs not afford pleasure in the contem 
pbtion 

In one of these upper rooms arc some works 
of Bcmini two of them Thneas and Anchiscs, 
and Da\id on the point of slinging a stone at 
Goliath, have great merit, and do not tear and 
rend thcmscU cs quite out of the laws and limits 
of marble like his later sculpture Here is also 
his Apollo overtaking Daphne, whose feet take 
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cally and m Yankee idioms , walks with a 
strange, awkward gait and stooping shoulders , is 
altogether unpicturcsque, but wins one s confi- 
dence by his very lack of gra^. It is not often 
that we see an artist so entirely free from affec- 
tation in his aspect and deportment His pic- 
tures were views of Swiss and Itaban scenery 
and were moat beautiful and true. One of 
them a moonlight picture, was really magical, 
— the moon shining so bnghtly that it seemed 
to throw a light even beyond the limits of the 
picture, — and yet his sunnscs and sunsets, and 
noontides too, were nowise infenor to this, 
although their excellence requued somewhat 
longer stud) , to be fully apprcaated I seemed 
to receive more pleasure from Mr Brown s 
pictures than from any of the landscapes by the 
old masters and the fact serves to stren^cn 
me in the belief that the most delicate if not the 
highest charm of a picture is evanescent, and that 
we continue to admire pictures prescnptively 
and by tradiuon, after the qualities that first won 
them their fame have vanished. I suppose 
Qaude was a greater landscape-painter than 
Brown , but for my own pleasure I would pre- 
fer one of the latter artist s pictures, — those of 
the former being quite changed from what he 
intended them to be by the effect of time on 
his pigments Mr Brown showed us some 
drawings from nature done with incredible care 
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ing at our little red cottage, among the Berk- 
shire hills, and went away so dissatisfied with 
my conversational performances, and so lauda- 
tory of my brow and eyes, while so severely 
cnOasing my poor mouth and chim She is the 
funniest htde old fairy m person whom one can 
imagine, with a huge nose, to which all the rest 
of her 13 but an insuffiacnt appendage , but you 
feel at once that she is most gentle kind, v-o- 
manJy, sympathetic, and true. She talks Eng- 
lish fluently, in a low quiet voice but with 
such an accent that it is impossible to under- 
stand her without the closest attention This 
was the real cause of the failure of our Berk- 
shire interview for I could not guess, half the 
time, what she was saying end of course, had 
to take an uncertain aim with my responses* 
A more intrepid talker than myself would have 
shouted his idea^ across the gulf but for me, 
there must first be a dose and unembarrassed 
contiguity with my companion or I cannot say 
one real word I doubt whether 1 have ever 
really talked with half a dozen persons m my 
life, cither men or women 

To-day ray wife and I have been at the pic- 
ture and sculpture gallcncs of the Capitol I 
rather enjoy^ looking at several of the pic- 
tures, though at this moment I particularly re- 
member only a beautiful face of a man one of 
two heads on the same canvas, by Vandyke* 
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bcra of the family and the moral instincts and 
intellectual charactcnsdcs of the faun might be 
most picturesquely brought out, without detn 
ment to the human interest of the story Fancy 
this combination m the person of a young lady 1 

I have spoken of Mr Gibson a colored atat 
ues It seems (at least Mr Nichols telb me) 
that he stains them with tobacco juice 
Were he to send a Cupid to Amenca, he need 
not trouble himself to stain it beforehand 

April 25 — Night before last, my wife and 
I* took a moonlight ramble through Rome, it 
being a very beautiful night, warm enough for 
comfort, and with no perceptible dew or damp- 
ness, We set out at about nine o clock, and, 
our general direction bang towards the Coli- 
seum, we soon came to the Fountain of Trevi, 
full on the front of which the moonlight fell, 
making Bermni s sculptures look stately and 
beautiful, though the semicircular gush and fall 
of the cascade, and the many jets of the w a ter 
pounng and bubbbng into the great marble 
basin, arc of far more aoxmnt than Neptune 
and his steeds, and the rest of the figures 

We ascended the Capitoline HiU, and I felt 
a satisfaction in placmg my hand on those ira 
mense blocks of stone, the remains of the an- 
aent Capitol, which form the foundation of the 
present edifice, and will make a sure basis for 
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way It IS m fact, the pleasantest time for 
promenades, and we both Wt less weaned than 
by any promenade m the daytime, of similar 
extent, since our residence in Rome In future 
I mean to walk often after nightfall 

Yesterday, we set out betimes, and ascended 
the dome of St. Peter 8 The best view of the 
intenor of the church I think is from the first 
gallery beneath the dome. The whole inside 
of the dome is set with mosaic work, the sepa- 
rate pieces being, so far as 1 could sec, about 
half an inch square Emergmg on the roof we 
had a fine view of ail the surrounding Rome 
including the Mediterranean Sea m the remote 
distance. Above us soU rose the whole moun- 
tain of the great dome, and it made an impres 
Sion on me of greater height and size than I 
had yet been able to receive. The copper ball 
at the summit looked hardly bigger than a man 
could hft and yet, a htdc while afterwards, 
Una, Julian, and I stood all together in that 
ball which could have contained a dozen more 
along with ui The esplanade of the roof 19 
of course, very extensive and along the front 
of It arc ranged the statues which we sec from 
below and which, on nearer examination, prove 
to be roughly hewn giants. There is t small 
house on the roof where, probably the custodes 
of this part of the edifice reside and there is 
a fountam gushing abundantly into a stone 
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cular balcony at the top of the dome, for I ix- 
member walking round it^and looking, not onK 
across the countr), but downu-ards along the 
nbs of the dome to which arc attached the 
iron contn\"anccs for illuminating it on lister 
Sunda) 

Ilcforc Icanng the church we went to look 
at the mosaic cop) of The Transfiguration, be 
cause we were going to ace the original in the 
Vatican, and \vishcd to compare the two Going 
round to the entrance of the Vatican, we went 
first to the manufactory of mosaics, to which we 
had a ticket of admission We found it a long 
senes of rooms, in whicJi the mosaic artists were 
at work, chtcfl) m making some medallions of 
the heads of saints for the new church of St 
Paul a It was rather coarse work, and it seemed 
to me that the mosaic cop) was somew hat siificr 
and more wooden than the onginal, the hits of 
stone not flowing into color quite so freely as 
paint from a brush There w'as no large pic 
turc now m process of bang copied hut two 
or three artists were cmpIo\cd on small and 
delicate subjects. One had a Holy Family of 
Raphael in hand, and the Siby Is of Guennno 
and Domcnichino were hanging on the wall, 
apparently ready to be put into mosaic. Wher- 
ever great skill and delicacy, on the artists part 
were necessary, they seemed quite adequate to 
the occasion but, after all, a mosaic of any 
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aged, dying saint, half torpid with death already , 
partaking of the sacrament, and a sunny gar- 
land of cherubs m the upper part of the picture, 
looking down upon him, and quite comforting 
the spectator v.ith the- idea that the old man 
needs only to be quite dead in order to flit a\ni\ 
with them As for the other pictures I did but 
glance at, and have forgotten them 

The Transfiguration is finished with great 
minuteness and detail, the weeds and blades of 
grass in the foreground being as distinct as if 
they were growing in a natural soil A partly 
decayed stick of uood with the bark is likewise 
given in close imitaaon of nature. The reflec- 
tion of a foot of one of the apostles is seen m 
a pool of water at the \ erge of the picture One 
or two heads and arms seem almost to project 
from the canvas There is great lifchkcncss and 
reality, as well as higher qualities The face of 
Jesus, being so high aloft and so small m the 
distance, I could not well see, but 1 am im- 
pressed with the idea that it looks too much like 
human flesh and blood to be in keeping with the 
celestial aspect of the figure, or with the prob- 
abilities of the scene, when the dmmty and im- 
mortality of the Saviour beamed from within 
him through the earthly features that ordmanly 
shaded him As regards the composition of 
the picture, I am not convinced of the propn 
cty of Its being in two so distinctly separate 
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on canvas There was a picture of sunset, the 
Vrholc sk) of which would have outshone any 
gilded frame that could have been put around 
It There was a most gorgeous sketch of a 
handful of weeds and leaves, such as maj be 
seen strewing acres of forest ground in an 
Amencan autumn I doubt whether any other 
man has ever ventured to paint a picture like 
either of these two, the Italian sunset or the 
Amencan autumnal foliage. Mr Wilde, who 
IS soil young, talked with genuine feeling and 
enthusiasm of his art, and is certainly a man of 
genius 

We next went to the studio of an elderly 
Swiss artist, named Muller, I believe, where we 
looked at a great many water-color and crajon 
drawings of scenes in Italy, Greece, and Switxcr 
land The artist was a quiet, respectable, some- 
what heav ) looking old gentleman, from whose 
aspect one would expect a plodding pcrtinaaty 
of character rather than quickness of sensibility 
He must have united both these qualities, how- 
ever, to produce such pictures as these, such 
faithful transcripts of whatever Nature has most 
beautiful to show, and which she shows only to 
those who love her dccplj and patiently They 
arc wonderful pictures, compressing plains, seas, 
and mountains, with miles and miles of distance, 
into the space of a foot or two without crowd- 
ing anything or leaving out a feature, and dif- 
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He 13 probably stubborn of purpose, and is the 
sort of man who will improve with every year 
of his life. We could not speak his language, 
and were therefore spared the difficulty of pay- 
ing him any compliments , but Miss Shepard 
said a few kind words to him m German, and 
seemed quite to win his heart, insomuch that he 
followed her with bows and smiles a long way 
down the staircase. It is a tcmble business, 
this looking at pictures, whether good or bad, 
m the presence of the artists who paint them , 
It 18 as great a bore as to hear a poet read his 
own verses It takes away all my pleasure in 
seeing the pictures and even makes me question 
the genuineness of the impressions which I re- 
ceive from them 

After this latter visit Mr Akers conducted 
us to the shop of the jeweller Castellam, who is 
a great reproducer of ornaments m the old Ro- 
man and Etruscan fashion. These antique styles 
are very frshionablc just now, and some of the 
specimens he show^ ua were certainly very 
beautiful, though I doubt whether their quaint- 
ness and old-time cunousness, as patterns of 
gewgaws dug out of immemorial tombs, be not 
their grea te st charm Wc saw the toilet-case 
of an Etruscan lady, — that is to say, a modem 
imitation of it, — with her nngs for summer 
and winter and for every day of the week, and 
for thumb and fingers her ivory comb , her 
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perors and their relatives I likewise took par- 
ticular note of the Faun of Praxiteles because 
the idea keeps recamng to me of wnting a ht- 
tle romance about it, and for that reason I shall 
endeavor to act down a somewhat minutely 
itemized detail of the statue and its surround- 
mgs. 

We have had bcautilul weather for two or 
three days, very warm in the sun, yet always 
freshened by the gentle life of a breeze, and 
quite cool enough ic moment you pass within 
the hmit of the shade. 

In the morning there arc few people there 
(on the Pinaan) except the gardeners, lazilv 
trimming the borders, or hlliog their watenng- 
pots out of the marble-bmnmed basin of the 
fountain , French soldiers m their long mixed- 
blue surtouts, and wide scarlet pantaloons chat- 
ting with here and there a nursery maid and 
playing with the child m her care and perhaps 
a few smokers, choosing each a marble 
seat or wooden bench m sunshine or shade as 
best suits him In the afternoon, cspeaally 
within an hour or two of sunset, the gardens 
arc much more populous, and the scats except 
when the sun fells ftiU u]X)n them, are hard to 
come by Ladies arrive in carnages splendidly 
dressed children are abundant, much impeded 
m their frohes, and rendered stiff and stately by 
the finery which they wear, English gentlemen, 
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sculpture and pictures, its own altar with tall wax 
tapers before it, some of which were burning 
a great picture over the high altar, the whole 
intenor of the church ranged round with pillars 
and pilasters, and lined, every inch of it, with 
rich yellow marble. Finally, a frescoed ceiling 
over the nave and transepts, and a dome ris- 
ing high above the central part, and filled with 
frescos brought to such perspective illusion that 
the edges seem to project into the air Two or 
three persons ore kneeling at separate shnnes , 
there are several wooden confessionals placed 
against the walla, at one of which kneels a lady, 
confessing to a pnest who sits within the tapers 
are hght^ at the high altar and at one of the 
shnnes an attendant is scrubbing the marble 
pavement with a broom and water, — a process, 
I should think, seldom practised in Roman 
churches By and by the lady finishes her con- 
fession, kisses the pnest s hand, and sits down 
in one of the chairs which arc placed about the 
floor, while the pnest, m a black robe, with a 
short, white, loose jacket over his shoulders, dis- 
appears by a side door out of the church I, 
likewise, finding nothing attractive in the pic- 
tures, take my departure. Protestantism needs 
a new apostle to convert it into something posi- 
tive 

I now found my way to the Piazza Navono. 
It 13 to me the most inte r e s ting piazza m Rome 
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also lemons and oranges, stalls of fish, mostlj 
about the sizcof smelts, taken from the Tiber 
agars of \*anous qualities, the best at a batoccho 
and a half apiece bread in Ioa\cs or in small 
rings a great man) of which arc strung together 
on a long stick, and thus earned round for sale 
Women and men sit with these things for sale, 
or carry them about in tra)s, or on boards on 
their heads, ciying them with shnll and hard 
voices There is a shabb) crowd and much 
babble , very little picturcsqucncss of costume 
or figure, however, the chief exceptions being, 
here and there, an old white-bearded beggar 
A few of the men have the peasant costume, 
— a short jacket and breeches of light blue 
cloth and white stockings,— the ugliest dress 
I ever saw The women go bareheaded, and 
seem fond of scarlet and other bright colors, 
but arc homcl) and clumsv in form The piazza 
13 ding) in Its general aspect, and ver) dirt), 
being strcwTi with straw, \ cgctable tops, and the 
rubbish of a week s marketing but there is 
more life m it than one sees chew here in Rome 
On one side of the piazza is the Church of 
St. Agnes, tradiOonall) said to stand on the site 
of the house where that holy maiden veas ex- 
posed to infamy by the Roman soldiers, and 
where her modesty and innocence were saved 
by miracle, I went into the church, and found 
It very splendid, with rich marble columns, all 
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derful charm m the naturalness of all this and 
one might fancy a swarm of cherubs coming 
down through the opening and sporting m the 
broad ray, to gladden the faith of worshippers 
on the pavement beneath or angels bearing 
prayers upward, or bringing down responses to 
them, visible with dim brightness as they pass 
through the pathway of heaven s radiance, even 
the many hues of their wings discernible by a 
trusting eye , though as they pass mto the 
shadow, they vamsh like the motcff So the 
sunbeam would represent those rays of divme 
intelligence which enable us to see wonders and 
to know that they arc natural things 

Ginsider the effect of light and shade in a 
church where the windows are opened and dark- 
ened with curtains that are occasionally lifted by 
a breeze, letting m the sonshme, which whitens 
a carved tombstone on the pavement of the 
church, disclosing perhaps, tJie letters of the 
name and inscnpOon, a death s head, a crosier, 
or other emblem then the cur tain falls and the 
bright spot vamshes 

Mi^ 8 — This morning my wife and I went 
to breakfast with Mrs William Story at the 
Barbcnm Palace, expecting to meet Mrs Jame- 
son who has been in Rome for a month or two 
We had a very pleasant breakfast, but Mrs 
jatneson was not present on account of mdis- 
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at a sacred distance from one another, and go- 
ing through tht mamage ceremony 1 here 
was a great deal of expression in their faces and 
figures and the spectator feels, morco\cr, that 
the artist must ha^ c been a devout man, — an 
impression which we seldom rccci\ e from mod 
cm pictures, hox\c\er awfull) holj the subject, 
or however consecrated the place the) hang in 
Mrs Jameson seems to be familiar uath ItaK 
Its people and life, os well as vnth its picture 
gallencs She is said to be rather irasablc in 
her temper but nothing could be sweeter than 
her voice, her look, and all her manifestations 
to-da) When we wcrecomingaua) she clasped 
m) hand in both of hen, and again expressed 
the pleasure of having seen me, and her gnti 
tude to me for calling on her , nor did I refrain 
from responding Amen to these effusions 
Taking leave of Mrs Jameson, we drove 
through the at) and out of the Latcran Gate 
first, however, vv^aiting a long while at Monal- 
dini 8 bookstore m the Piazza di Spagna for 
Mr Story, whom we finall) took up m the 
street, after losing ncarl) an hour 

Just two miles beyond the gate is a space 
on the green Campagna where, for some time 
past, excavations have been in progress, which 
thus far have resulted in the discovery of sev- 
eral tombs, and the old, buned, and almost 
forgotten church or basilica of San Stefano It 
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things should have been preserved for a long 
senes of coming generations by that accumu- 
lation of dust and soU and grass and trees and 
houses over them, which will keep them safe, 
and cause their reappearance above ground to 
be gradual, so that the rest of the world s life 
time may have for one of its enjoyments the 
uncovenng of old Rome. 

The tombs were accessible by long flights of 
steps, going steeply downward, and they were 
thronged with so many visitors that we had to 
wait some little time for our own turn In the 
first into which we descended we found two 
tombs side by side, with only a partition wall 
between , the outer tomb being, as is supposed 
a bunal-placc constructed by the early Chris- 
tians while the adjoined and mmor one was a 
work of pagan Rome about the second century 
after Christ. Tbc former was much leas inter- 
esting than the latter It contained some large 
sarcophagi, with sculpture upon them of rather 
heathemsh aspect , and m the centre of the 
front of each sarcophagus was a bust m baa- 
rehef the features of which had never been 
wrought, but were left almost blank, with only 
the faintest indications of a nose for instance. 
It 13 supposed that sarcophagi were kept on hand 
by the sculptors, and were bought ready made, 
and that it was customary to work out the por- 
trait of the deceased upon the blank face m the 
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marble cliistcnng thickly and chasing one an- 
other round the sides of these old stone coffins 
The work vras as perfect as when the sculptor 
gave It his last touch , and if he had \rrought it 
to be placed m a frequented hall, to be seen and 
admir^ by continual crowds as long as the mar- 
ble should endure, he could not have chiselled 
with better skill and care, though his work was 
to be shut up m the depths of a tomb forever 
This seems to me the strangest thing m the 
world, the most alien from modem sympathies 
If they had budt their tombs above ground, one 
could understand the arrangement better , but 
no sooner had the) adorned them so nchl) , and 
furnished them with such exquisite productions 
of art, than they annihilated them with dark- 
ness It was an attempt, no doubt to render 
the physical aspect of death cheerful, but there 
was no good sense m it 

We went down also into another tomb dose 
by, the walls of which were ornamented with 
medallions in stucco These works presented a 
numerous senes of graceful designs, wrought by 
the hand in the short space (Mr Story said it 
could not have been more than five or ten min- 
utes) while the wet plaster remained capable of 
being raouMed and it was marvellous to think 
of the fcrtilit) of the artist s fancy, and the ra- 
pidity and accuracy with which he must have 
given substantial existence to his ideas. These 
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Church, and so exposes them to a fearful nsL 
of perdition forever On the whole, the anaent 
practice was, perhaps, the preferable one, but 
Nature has made it ■very difHculc for us to do 
anything pleasant and satisfactory with a dead 
body God knows best but I wish He had so 
ordered it that our mortal bodies, when we ha\ c 
done with them, might vanish out of sight and 
sense, like bubbles, A person of delicacy hates 
to think of leaving such a burden as his decay- 
ing mortality to the disposal of his fnends , but, 
I say again, how delightful it would be, and how 
helpful towards our faith m a blessed futurity, 
if the dying could disappear like \'amshing bub- 
bles, leaving, perhaps a sweet fragrance diffused 
for a minute or two throughout the death-cham- 
ber This would be the ^or of sanctin ’ And 
if sometimes the evaporaaon of a sinful soul 
should leave an odor not so delightful, a breeze 
through the open windows would soon \vaft it 
quite away 

Apropos of the vanous methods of disposing 
of dead bodies, William Story recalled a new’s 
paper paragraph respecting a nng with a stone 
of a new speaes in it, which a widower was ob 
served to wear upon his finger Being ques- 
tioned os to what the was, he answered, “ It 

13 my wife He had procured her body to be 
chemically resolved into this stone I think I 
could make a story on this idea the nng should 
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three children, all of whom I introduced to her 
notice. Finding that I had not been farther bc- 
^ ond the walls of Rome than the tomb of Ccaha 
Metclla, she invited me to take a dnvc of a few 
miles with her this afternoon The poor 

lady seems to be very lame, and I am sure I 
was grateful to her for having tahen the trouble 
to climb up the seventy steps of our staircase, 
and felt pain at seeing her go down them again 
It looks fearfully like the gout, the affection 
being apparently in one foot The hands, by 
the way, arc white, and must once have been, 
perhaps now ore, beautiful She must ha> c been 
a perfeedy pretty woman in her daj , — a blue 
or gray cy^, fair-haired beaut) 1 think that 
her hair is not white, but only flaxen in the ex 
trerae 

At half past four, according to appointment, 
I amved at her lodgings, and had not long to 
wait before her little one-horse carnage drove 
up to the door, and we set out, rumbling along 
the Via Scrofa, and through the densest part of 
the aty,past the theatre ofMarceIlu8,and thence 
along beneath the Palatine Hill, and bv the Baths 
of Caracalla, through the gate of San Sebastiano 
After emerging from the gate we soon came to 
the little church of “ Dominc quo vadis ? 
Standing on the spot where St. Peter is said to 
have seen a vision of our Saviour bearing his 
cross, Mrs Jameson proposed to alight , and, 
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arrows The sculpture is of the school of Ber- 
nini, — done after the design of Bernim him- 
self, Mrs Jameson said, and is more agreeable 
and in better taste than most of his works We 
walked round the basilica, glanang at the pic- 
tures m the various chapels, none of which 
seemed to be of remarkable merit, although 
Mrs Jameson pronounced rather a favorable 
verdict on one of St. Fnmas She says that 
she can read a picture like the page of a book , 
m fact, without perhaps assuming more taste 
and judgment than really belong to her, it was 
impossible not to perceive that she gave her 
companion no credit for knowing one single sim- 
plest thing about art. Nor, on the whole, do I 
think she underrated me the only mystery is, 
how she came to be so well aware of my igno- 
rance on artisncal points. 

In the basilica the Franciscan monks were 
arranging benches on the floor of the nave, and 
some peasant children and grown people besides 
were assembhng, probably to undergo an exam- 
ination in the catechism, and we hastened to de- 
part, lest our presence should interfere with their 
arrangements At the door a monk met us, and 
asked for a contnbutioD m aid of his church 
or some other religious purpose Boys, as we 
drove on, ran stoutly along by the side of the 
chaise, begging as often as they could find 
breath, but were constrained finally to give up 
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great dark clouds were anil lumbenug up the 
sk) Wc drove homeward, looking at the dis- 
tant dome of St Peters, and talking of many 
things — pamting, sculpture, Amenca, England, 
spintoalism, and whatever else came up She 
IS a very sensible old lady, and secs a great deal 
of truth a good woman, too taking elevated 
views of matters , but I doubt whether she has 
the highest and finest perceptions m the world 
At any rate, she pronounced a good judgment 
on the American sculptors now in Rome, con- 
demning them m the mass as men with no high 
aims, no worthy conception of the purposes of 
their art and desecrating marble by the things 
they wrought m it. William Story, I presume, 
IS not to be mcluded m this censure, as she had 
spoken highly of his sculpturesque faculty m 
our previous conversation. On my part, I sug- 
gested that the Engbsh sculptors were little or 
nothing better than our own to which she ac- 
ceded generally but said that Gibson had pro- 
duced works equal to the antique, — which I 
did not dispute but soil questioned whether the 
world needed Gibson, or was any the better for 
him Wc had a great dispute about the propn- 
ety of adopting the costume of the day in modem 
sculpture, and I contended that cither the art 
ought to be given up (which possibly would be 
the best course), or dsc should be used for ideal- 
izing the man of the day to himself, and that, 
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of streets beyond, to the Porta Salara, whence 
the road extends, white and sunny, between two 
high blank walls to the gate of the villa, which 
18 at no great distance, Wc were admitted by a 
girl, and went first to the casino, along on aisle 
of overshadowing trees, the brunches of which 
met above our heads In the portico of the ca 
sino, which extends along its whole front, there 
are many busts and statues, and, among them, 
one of Juhus Cresar, representing him at an ear- 
her period of life than others which I have seen 
His aspect is not particularly impressive there 
15 lack of chin, though not so much as in the 
older statues and busts Within the edifice there 
13 a large hall, not so bnlliant, perhaps, with 
frescos and gilding as those at the Villa Bor- 
ghese, but Uned with the most beautiful vancty 
of marbles But, m fact, each new splendor of 
this 8 ort outshines the last, and unless wc could 
pass from one to another all m the same suite, 
wc cannot remember them well enough to com- 
pare the Boighcse with the Albani, the effect 
being more on the fancy than on the intellect. 
I do not recall any of the sculpture, except a 
colossal bas-relief of Antinous, crowned with 
flowers, and holding flowers in his hand, which 
was found in the rums of Hadnan s Villa, This 
IS said to be the finest relic of anbqmty next to 
the Apollo and the Loocoon , but I could not 
feel it to be so, partly, I suppose, because the 
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pass over, as also those in the coficc house, — 
an edifice w hich stands a hundred v ards or more 
from the casino, wnth an ornamental garden, laid 
out m walks and flower plats between The 
coffee house has a semiarcular sweep of porch 
with a good many statues and busts beneath it, 
chicfl) of distinguished Romans In this build- 
ing, as in the casino, there arc cunous mosaics, 
large vases of rare marble, and man) other things 
worth long piauscs of admiration but I think 
that we were all happier when we had done with 
the works of art, and were at leisure to ramble 
about the grounds The Villa Albam itself is 
an edifice separate from both the coffee house 
and casino, and is not opened to strangers It 
rises, palace like, in the midst of the garden, and, 
It IS to be hoped, has some possibiht) of com- 
fort^ amidst Its splcndora. Comfort, however, 
would be thrown awa) upon it for, besides that 
the site shares the curse that has fallen upon 
every pleasant place in the vinmt) of Rome, 
It rcall) has no occupant except the scr- 
vrants who take care of it The count of Cas- 
tclbirco, Its present propnetor, resides at Milan 
The grounds arc laid out in the old fashion of 
straight paths, with borders of box, which form 
hedges of great height and densit), and as even 
as a bnck wall at the top and sides There arc 
also allc)’s forming long vistas bctw’ccn the 
tranks and beneath the boughs of oaks, ilexes, 
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expression of mirth on the faces of many of the 
spectators And to-da) at the Albam a sar 
cophagus u-as ornamented with the nuptials of 
Pcleus and Thetis 

Death strides behind c\cr) man, to be sure, 
at more or less distance, and, sooner or later, 
enters upon any event of his life, so that, in 
this point of viciv, the) might each and all scr\ c 
for bas reliefs on a sarcophagus, but the Ro- 
mans seem to have treated Death as Itghtl) and 
playful!) as the) could, and tned to co\ cr his 
dart u^th flowers, because the) hated it so 
much 

May 15 — My wife and I went ^cstc^da) 
to the Sistinc Chapel it being my first >nsit. It 
IS a room of noble proportions, loft) and long, 
though divided m the midst b) a screen or par- 
tition of white marble, which rises high enough 
to break the effect of spaaous unit) There arc 
six arched windows on each side of the chapel 
throwing down their light from the height of 
the walls, with as much ni tuent) feet of space 
(more I should think) between them and the 
floor The enorc walls and ceiling of this 
stately chapel are covered with paintings in 
fresco, except the space about ten feet m height 
from the floor, and that portion was intended 
to be adorned by tapestnes from pictures b) Ra 
phacl, but, the design being prevented by his 
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visibility, — the Almighty moving in chaos, — 
the noble shape of Adam, the beautiful Eve , 
and, beneath where the roof curves, the mighty 
figures of sibyls and prophets, looking as if they 
were neccssanly so gigandc because the thought 
within them was so massive. In The Last 
Judgment the scene of the greater part of the 
picture lies in the upper sky, the blue of which 
glows through betwixt the groups of naked fig 
urcs, and above sits Jesus, not looking in the 
least like the Saviour of the world, but, with up- 
lifted arm, denouncing eternal misery on those 
whom He came to sa\c. I fear I am myself 
among the wicked, for I found mvself inevitably 
taking their part, and asking for at least a little 
pity, some few regrets, and not such a stem de- 
nunciatory spint on the part of Him who had 
thought us worth dying for Around him stand 
gnm saints, and, far beneath, people are getting 
up sleepily out of their graves, not well know- 
ing what IS about to happen , many of them, 
however, finding themselves clutched by demons 
before they arc half awake Ituould be a very 
temble picture to one who should really sec 
Jesus, the Saviour, in that inexorable judge but 
It seems to me very undesirable that He should 
ever be represented m that aspect, when it is so 
essential to our religion to believe Him infi- 
nitely kinder and better towards us than we de- 
serve. At the last day, — I presume, that is, 
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to see uhat 'bargain could he made u^th \cttii- 
nnos for taking myself and famtls to Florence 
We talked with three or four, and found them 
asking pnccs of \’anous enormih, from a hun- 
dred and fift) scudi down to little more than 
ninct) , but Mr Thompson sap that the) al- 
ways begin m this wa> and will probabl) come 
down to somewhere about sc\cnt\ five Mr 
Thompson took me into the Via Portoghese, 
and showed me an old palace, abo\ c w hich rose 
— not a\cri cuslomar) feature of the architec- 
ture of Rome — a tall, battlcmentcd tower At 
one angle of the tower we saw a shnne of the 
Virgin, with a lamp, and all the appendages of 
those numerous shnnes which we sec at the 
street comers and in hundreds of places about 
the aty Three or fourccntuncs ago this pal- 
ace leas inhabited b) a nobleman who had an 
only son, and a large, pet monkc),and one daj 
the monkc) caught the infant up and clambered 
to this loft) turret, and sat there with him in 
his arms grinning and chattenng like the Dc\il 
himself The father was in despair, but was 
afraid to pursue the monkey lest he should fling 
down the child from the haght of the tower 
and make his escape At last he \owcd that if 
the bo) were safely restored to him he would 
build a shnne at the summit of the tower and 
cause It to be kept as a sacred place forc\cr 
By and by the monkey came down and dc- 
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awful impression on the spectator Much of 
the effect, no doubt, is due to the sombre ob- 
scurity of the hall, and to the loneliness m which 
the great naked statue stands It is entirely nude, 
except for a cloak that hangs down from the 
left shoulder m the left hand it holds a globe , 
the nght arm is extended. The whole expres 
Sion IS such as the statue might have assumed, 
if, dunng the tumult of Gesar s murder, it had 
stretched forth its marble hand, and motioned 
the conspirators to give over the -attack, or to 
be quiet, now that their \ictim had fallen at its 
feet On the left leg, about midway above the 
anUe, there is a dull, red stain, said to be 
Gesar s blood, but, of course, it is just such a 
red stam in the marble as may be seen on the 
statue of Antinous at the Capitol 1 could not 
see any resemblance in the face of the statue to 
that of the bast of Pompey, shown as such at 
the Capitol, in which there is not the slightest 
moral dignity or sign of intellectual eminence. 
I am glad to have seen this statue, and glad to 
remember it in that gray, dim, lofty hall , glad 
that there were no bnght frescos on the walls, 
and that the cciUng was wrought with massive 
beams, and the floor paved with anaent bnck. 

From this anteroom we passed through sev- 
eral saloons containing pictures, some of which 
were by eminent artists, the Judith of Guido, 
a copy of which used to weary me to death, year 
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as much as they can, by hook or by crook, out 
of the unfortunate individual who falls into their 
hands. They begin, os I "have said, by asking 
about twice as much at they ought to receive , 
and anything between this exorbitant amount 
and the just pnee is what they thank Heaven 
for, as so much clear gam Nevertheless, I am 
not quite sure that the Italians arc worse than 
other people even in this matter In other 
couritnes It IS the custom of persons in trade to 
take as much as they can get from the public, 
fleeang one man to cxactl) the same extent as 
another, here they take what they can obtain 
from the individual customer In fact, Roman 
tradesmen do not pretend to deny that they ask 
and receive differcnc pnees from different people, 
taxing them according to their supposed means 
of payment the ardcic supplied being the same 
in one case as in another A shopkeeper looked 
into his books to sec if we were of the class who 
paid two pauls, or only a paul and a half, for 
candles , a charcoal dealer said that seventy 
baiocchi was a very reasonable sum for us to pay 
for charcoal, and that some persons paid eighty 
and Mr Thompson, recognizing the rule told 
the old vettunno that a hundred and fifty scudi 
was a very proper charge for carrying a prince 
to Florence, but not for carrying me who was 
merely a very good artist. The result is well 
enough , the nch man lives expensively, and 
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once before, and that was at the door of our 
little red cottage m Lenox , he sitting in a 
wagon with one or two of the Sedgwicks, merely 
exchanging a greeting with me from under the 
bnm of his straw hat, and driving om He pre- 
sented himself now with a long white beard, 
such as a palmer might have worn as the growth 
of his long pilgrimages, a brow almost entirely 
bald, and what hair he has qmte hoary, a fore- 
head impending, yet not massive dark, bushy 
eyebrows and keen eyes, without much softness 
in them, a dark and sallow complexion a 
slender figure, bent a little with age but at 
ona alert and infirm It surprised me to see 
him so venerable for, as poets are Apollo s 
kinsmen, we are inclined to attnbute to them 
his enviable quality of never growing old There 
was a weary look m his face, as if he were Ored 
of seeing things and doing things, though with 
certainly enough soli to sec and do, if need 
were. My family gathered about him, and he 
conversed with great readiness and simplicity 
about his travels, and whatever other subject 
came up , telling us that he had been abroad 
five times, and was now getting a bttle home- 
sick, and had no more eagerness for sights, 
though his “gals (as he called his daughter and 
another young lady) draped him out to see the 
wonders of Rome again His manners and 
whole aspect are very particularly plain, though 
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of the stuff that martyrs arc made of, and it is 
altogether by mistake that he has thrust him- 
self into the position of one He was merely, 
though with excellent abilities, one of the best 
of fellows, and ought to have lived and died in 
good fellowship with all the world. 

Mr Bryant was not in the least degree cx- 
ated about this or any other subject. He ut- 
tered neither passion nor poetry, but excellent 
good sense, and accurate information on what- 
ever subject transpired , a very pleasant man to 
associate with, but rather cold, I should ima- 
gine, if one should seek to touch his heart with 
one a own He shook hands kindly all round, 
but not with any warmth of gnpc, although 
the ease of his deportment had put ns all on 
sociable terms with him 

At seven o clock, we went by mvitation to 
take tea with Miss Bremer After much 
search, and lumbering painfully up two or three 
staircases in vain, and at last going about in a 
strange arcuity, we found her in a small cham- 
ber of a large old budding, situated a httle way 
from the brow of the Tarpaan Rock It was 
the tiniest and humblest doraiale that I have 
seen m Rome, just large enough to hold her 
narrow bed, her tea table and a table covered 
with books, — photographs of Roman nuns, 
and some pages wntten by herself I wonder 
whether she be poor Probably so , for she 
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preapice, adown which the old Romans used 
to fling their traitors, or sometimes, mdeed, 
their patnots 

Miss Bremer talked plentiiiiUy m her strange 
manner, — good English enough for a for- 
eigner, but so oddly intonated and accented, 
that It 18 impossible to be sure of more than 
one word m ten Being so little comprehen- 
sible, It 13 very singular how she contnves to 
make her auditors so perfectly certain, as they 
are, that she la talking the best sense, and m the 
kindliest spint There is no better heart than 
hers, and not many sounder heads , and a little 
touch of sentiment comes delightfully in, mixed 
up with a quick and delicate humor and the 
most perfect sunpbaty There is also a very 
pleasant atmosphere of maidenhood about her, 
we ore sensible of a freshness and odor of the 
morning still m this bttle withered rose, — its 
recompense for never having been gathered and 
worn, but only diffusing fragrance on its stem 
I forget mainly what we talked about, — a 
good deal about art, of course, although that 
is a subject of which Miss Bremer evidently 
knows nothing Once we spoke of fleas — 
insects that, m Rome, come home to every- 
body s business and bosom, and are so com- 
mon and mevitable, that no delicacy is felt 
about alluding to the sufFcnngs they infli ct. 
Poor bttle Miss Bremer was tormented with 
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of Rome. Wc returned through an arch\TOy, 
and descended the broad flight of steps into the 
piazza of the Capitol , and from the cxtremit) 
of It, just at the head of the long graded way, 
where Castor and Pollux and the old milestones 
stand, we turned to the left, and followed a 
somewhat winding path, oil we came into the 
court of a palace. This court is bordered by a 
parapet, leaning over which we saw the sheer 
precipice of the Tarpeian Rock, about the 
height of a four-story house. 

On the edge of this, before we left the court 
Miss Bremer bade us farewell, kissing my wife 
most affectionately on each check, and 
then turning towards myself, she pressed 
my hand, and we parted, probably never to meet 
again God bless her good heart 1 She is 
a most amiable little woman, worthy to be the 
maiden aunt of the whole human race I sus- 
pect, by the bye, that she does not like me half 
80 well as I do her , it is my impression that 
she thinks me unaraiable, or that there is some- 
thing or other not quite right about me, I am 
sorry if it be so, because such a good, kindly, 
clear-sighted, and delicate person is very apt to 
have reason at the bottom of her harsh thoughts, 
when in rare cases, she alfows them to harbor 
with her 

To-day, and for some days past, we have 
been m quest of lodgings for next winter , a 
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fretful and pcc% ish habit , and j ct perhaps I am 
a sinner myself for thinking so 

May 23 —This morning I breakfasted at 
William Storys, and met there Mr Bryant, 

Mr T (an English gentleman), Mr and 

Mrs Apthorp, Miss Hosmer, and one or tv.o 
other ladies Bryant was \er) quiet, and made 
no conversation audible to the general table 

Mr T talked ofl nglish politics and public 

men , the Times and other newspapers, I ng 
Itsh clubs and soaal habits gcnerall) topics 
in vhich I could well enough bear m) part of 
the discussion After breakfast, and aside from 
the ladies, he mentioned an illustration of Lord 
Lllcnborough s lack of admmistratix c abilit), 
— a proposal tenousl) made b> his lordship m 
reference to the refractory Sepoys 

We had a tcry pleasant breakfast, and cer 
tainly a breakfast is much preferable to a din- 
ner, not mcrcl) m the enjoyment while it is 
passing but afterwards I made a good sug 
gcstion to Miss Hosmer for the design of a 
fountain, — a lady bursting into tears, w-atcr 
giuhing from a thousand pores in literal trans 
lation of the phrase and to call the statue 
Niobc, all Tears I doubt whether she adopts 
the idea but Bcmim would ha\c been delighted 
wnth It- I should think the gush of water 
might be so arranged as to form a beautiful 
39 * 
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This evening Una and I took a farewell 
walk m the Pmemn Gardens to see the sunset , 
and found them crowded with people, prome- 
nading and listening to the music of the French 
band. It was the feast of Whitsunday, which 
probably brought a greater throng than usual 
abroad. 

When the son went down, we descended into 
the Piazza del Popolo, and thence into the Via 
Ripctta, and emerged through a gate to the 
shore of the Tiber, along which there is a plea- 
sant walk beneath a grove of trees We tra- 
versed It once and back again, looking at the 
rapid nver, which sdll kept its mud-puddly as- 
pect even m the clear twilight, and beneath the 
brightening moon The great bell of St. Peter s 
tolled with a deep boom, a grand and solemn 
sound , the moon gleamed through the branches 
of the trees above us, and Una spoke with 
somewhat alarming fervor of her love for Rome 
and regret at leaving it. We shall have done 
the child no good office in bnngmg her here, 
if the rest of her life is to be a dream of this 
“ aty of the soul, and an unsatisfied yearning 
to come back to it. On the other hand, no- 
thing elevating and refinmg can be really inju- 
rious, and 80 I hope she will always be the bet- 
ter for Rome, even if her bfe should be spent 
where there are no pictures, no statues, nothing 
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and I am persuaded that uc dro\c ofT under a 
perfect shower of anathemas 

We passed through the Porta del Popolo at 
about eight o clock , and after a moment s de- 
laj, while the passport was examined, began our 
journey along the Flammian Waj, between two 
such high and inhospitable walls of bnek or 
stone, os seem to shut in all the a^ cnucs to 
Rome. We had not gone far before we heard 
military music m advance of us, and saw the 
road blocked up with people, and then the glit- 
ter of muskets, and soon appeared the drum 
mers, fifers, and trumpeters, and then the first 
battalion of a French regiment, marching into 
the aty, with two mounted officers at their 
head then appeared a second and then a third 
battalion, the w hole seeming to make almost an 
army, though the number on their caps showed 
them all to belong to one regiment, — the ist, 
then came a battery of artillery, then a detach- 
ment of horse, — these last, bj the crossed 
keys on their helmets, bang apparently papal 
troops All were young, fresh, good-looking 
men, in excellent tnm as to uniform and equip- 
ments, and marched rather as if they were set- 
ting out on a campaign than returning from it, 
the fact bang, I believe, that they have been 
encamped or in barracks within a few miles of 
the aty Nevertheless, it reminded me of the 
military processions of various kinds which so 
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those of a dreary aspect, built of gray stone, and 
looking bare and desolate, with not the slightest 
promise of comfort within doors We passed 
ti\o or three locandas or inns, and finally came 
to the village (if village it were, for I remember 
no houses except our ostena) of Caste! Nuovo 
di Porta, where we were to take a dijeuner i la 
fourchette^ which was put upon the table be- 
tween twelve and one On this journey, accord- 
ing to the custom of travellers in Italy, we pa) 
the vettunno a certain sum, and live at his ex- 
pense and this meal was the first speamen 
of his catering on our behalf It consisted of 
a beefsteak, rather dry and hard, but not un- 
palatable, and a Urge omelette , and for bever- 
age two quart bottles of red wine, which, being 
tasted, had an agreeable aad flavor The 

locanda was built of stone, and had what looked 
like an old Roman altar m the basement hall, 
and a shnne with a lamp before it on the stair- 
case and the laige public saloon in which we 
ate had a bnck floor, a ceiling with cross beams, 
meagrely painted in fresco, and a scanty supply 
of chairs and settees 

After lunch we wandered out into a valley 
or ravine near the house, where we gathered 
some flowers, and Julian found a nest with the 
young birds in it, which, however, he put back 
into the bush whence he took it. 

Our afternoon dnve was more picturesque 
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beneath the roots of old trees, or the pasture 
land of a thousand years old, and leading on 
towards the base of ^racte I forget where we 
finally lost it. Passing through a town called 
Rignano, we found it dressed out in ^cst^^^t} , 
with festoons of foliage along both sides of the 
street, which ran beneath a triumphal arch, bear- 
ing an inscription m honor of a ducal person- 
age of the Massinii family I know no occasion 
for the feast except that it is Whitsuntide The 
town was throng^ with peasants, in their best 
attire, and we met others on their way thither, 
particularly women and girls, with heads bare in 
the sunshine, but there was no optoe jollity, 
nor, indeed, any more show of festivity than I 
have seen in m) own country at a cattle-show 
or muster Really, I think, not half so much 
The road soil grew more and more pictur- 
esque, and now lay along ndges, at the bases 
of which w e re deep ravines and hollow valleys 
Woods were not wanting, wilder forest than I 
have seen since leaving America, of oak- trees 
chiefly and, among the .green foliage grew 
golden tufts of broom, making a gay and lovely 
combinaOon of hues I must not forget to men- 
tion the poppies, which burned like live coals 
a\ong the wayside, and ht up the kndscape, even 
a single one of them, with wonderful effect. At 
other points we saw olive trees hiding their 
ccccntnaty of boughs under thick masses of 
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considcnng that it was ordered by our hospita- 
ble vettunno), Una, Miss Shepard, Julian, and 
I wallwcd out of the httle town, m the opposite 
direction from our entrance, and crossed a bridge 
at the height of the tableland, instead of at its 
base. On either side we had a view down into 
a profound gulf, with sides of precipitous rock, 
and heaps of foliage m its lap, through which 
ran the snowy track of a stream , here snow}, 
there dark, here hidden among the foliage, 
there quite revealed in the broad depths of the 
gulf This was wonderfully fine Walking on 
a httle farther, Soractc came fully into view, 
starting with bold abruptness out of the middle 
of the countr} and before we got back the 
bnght Italian moon was thro’Mng a shower of 
silver over the scene, and making it so beautiful 
that IS seemed miserable not to know how to 
put It into words a foolish thought, however, 
for such scenes are an expression in themselves, 
and need not be translated into any feebler lan- 
guage. On our walk, we met parties of labor- 
ers, both men and women, returning from the 
fields, with rakes and wooden forks over their 
shoulders, singing m chorus. It is very cus- 
tomary for women to be laboring m the fields 

25 — We were aroused at four 0 clock 
this morning , had some eggs and coffee, and 
were ready to start between five and six , being 
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were hollowed m the rocks, which might have 
been cither sepulchres or habitations Soracte 
kept us company, sometimes a little on one 
side, sometimes behind, looming up again and 
again, when we thought that we had done with 
It, and 80 becoming rather tedious at last, like a 
person who presents himself for another and an 
other leave-taking after the one which ought to 
have been final Honeysuckles sweetened the 
hedges along the roacL 

After leaving Borghetto, we crossed the broad 
valley of the Tiber, and skirted along one of 
the ndges that border it, looking back upon the 
road that we had passed, lying white behind us 
We saw a field covered with buttercups or some 
other yellow flower, and poppies bomed along 
the roadside, as they did yesterday, and there 
were flowers of a dchaous blue, as 1/ the blue 
Itahan sky had been broken into little bits, and 
scattered down upon the green earth Otncoli 
by and by appear^, situated on a bold promon- 
tory above the valley, a village of a few gray 
houses and huts, with one edifice gaudily painted 
m white and pink. It looked more important 
at a distance than we found it on onr nearer 
approach As the road kept ascending, and as 
the hdls grew to be mountzins, we had taken 
two additional horses, making six m oil, with 
a man and boy running beside them, to keep 
them in motion The boy had two dub feet, 
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and even a venerable, white headed patriarch, 
the grandfather of all the beggars, seemed to 
grow up by the roadside, but was left behind 
from inability to join m the race with his light- 
footed juniors No shame is attached to beg- 
ging m Italy In fact, I rather imagine it to be 
held an honorable profession, inhenting some 
of the odor of sanctity that used to be attached 
to a mendicant and idle life in the days of early 
Chnstianity, when every saint lived upon Provi- 
dence, and deemed it mentonous to do nothing 
for his support- 

Murray s guide-book is exceedingly vague 
and unsaOslactory along this route , and when- 
ever we asked Gaetano the name of a village or 
a castle, he gave some one which we had never 
heard before, and could find nothing of in the 
book We made out the nver Nar, however, 
or what I supposed to be such, though he 
called It Ncra. It flows through a most stu- 
pendous mountain goige winding its narrow 
passage between high hills, the broad sides of 
which descend steeply upon it, povered with 
trees and shrubbery that mantle a host of rocky 
roughnesses, and make all look smooth Here 
and there a prcapicc juts sternly forth We 
saw an old castle on a hillside, frowning down 
mto the gorge and farther on, the gray tower 
of Narm stands upon a height, imminent over 
the depths below, and with its battlemcntcd 
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defence, in days long before the mcdifcval war- 
fares of Italy made such sites desirable, I sup- 
pose that, hk.c Nami and Otncoli, it was a aty 
of the Umbnans We reached it bct\vccn 
eleven and twelve o clock, intending to employ 
the afternoon on a visit to the famous falls of 
Term but, after lowcnng all day, it has begun 
to ram, and we shall probably have to give 
them up 

Half past eight 0 clock — It has rained m tor- 
rents dunng the afternoon, and we have not 
seen the cascade of Term considerably to my 
regret, for I think I felt the more interest m 
seeing it, on account of its being artificial Mc- 
thinks nothing \ns more characteristic of the 
energy and determination of the old Romans, 
than thus to take a nver, which they wished to 
be nd of, and fling it over a giddy precipice, 
breaking it into ten million pieces by the fall 
Wc are in the Hotel dcllc tre Colonnc, 
and find it reasonably good though not, so far 
as we arc concerned, justifying the rapturous 
commendations of previous tourists, who prob- 
ably travelled at their own charges However, 
there is nothing really to be complained of 
either m our accommodotions or table, and the 
only wonder is how Gaetano contrives to get 
any profit out of our contract, since the hotel 
bills would alone cost us more than wc pay him 
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the carpet. Wc see no chambermaids , no- 
thing of the comfort and neatness of an Eng- 
lish hotel, nor of the smart splendors of an 
Aracncan one, but still this dilapidated palace 
affords us a better shelter than I expected to 
find in the decayed country towns of Italy In 
the album of the hotel I find the names of more 
English travellers than of any other nation ex- 
cept the Amcncans, who, I think, even exceed 
the former, and, the route being the favonte 
one for tourists between Rome and Florence, 
whatever merit the inns have is probably owing 
to the demands of the Anglo-Saxons I doubt 
not, if we chose to pay for it, this hotel would 
supply us with any luxury we might ask for 
and perhaps even a gorgeous saloon and state 
bedchamber 

After dinner, Juban and I walked out m the 
dusk to sec what wc could of Temu Wc found 
It compact and gloomy (but the latter charac- 
tcnstic might well enough be attnbuted to the 
dismal sky) with narrow streets paved from 
wall to wall of the houses, like those of oJJ the 
towns in Italy the blocks of paving-stone 
larger than the little square torments of Rome 
The houses are covered with dingy stucco, and 
mostly low, compared with those of Rome, and 
inhospitable as regards their dismal aspects and 
uninviting doorways The streets are mtneate 
as well as narrow insomuch that we quickly 
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just large enough to co\crthcm or perhaps 
m some bit of old Roman masonrjjon thcwdl 
of a wajsidc inn, or in a shallow ca\nt) of the 
natural rock, or high upward m the deep cuts 
of the road , everywhere, m short, so that no- 
body need be at a loss when he feels the rcli 
gious sentiment stir within him OurVr’a) soon 
began to wind among the hills, which rose steep 
and loft) from the scant) , lc\ cl space that la) be- 
tween , they continually thrust themselves across 
the passage, and appeared as if determined to 
shut us completely m A great hill would put 
Its foot nght before os, but at the last mo- 
ment, tsould grudginglv withdraw it, and allow 
us just room enough to creep b) Adown their 
sides we discerned the dr) beds of mountain 
torrents, which had lived too fierce a life to let 
It be a long one. On here and there a hillside 
or promontory, we saw a ruined castle or a con- 
vent, looking from its commanding height upon 
the road, which very likely some robber-knight 
had formerly infested with his banditti, retreat- 
ing with his boot) to the sccunt) of such strong- 
holds, We came, once in a while, to wretched 
villages, where there was no token of prospenty 
or comfort but perhaps there may have been 
more than we could apprcaatc, for the Italianr 
do not seem to have anv of that sort of pnde 
which we find in New England villages, where 
every man, according to his taste and means. 
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through a gap between the hilltops, of a corn- 
pan) of distant mountain peaks, pyramidal, as 
these hills arc apt to be, and resembling the 
camp of an arm) of giants The landscape \ras 
not altogether savage somcomes a hillside 
^^ls covered with a rich field of grain, or an or 
chard of olive-trees, looking not unlike puffs of 
smoke, from the peculiar hue of their foliage 
but ofeener there \vas avast mantle of trees and 
shrubber) from top to bottom, the golden tufts 
of the broom shining out amid the verdure, and 
gladdening the whole Nothing was dismal ex- 
cept the houses those were alwa\ 8 80, whether 
the compact, gray lines of village hovels, with 
a narrow street between or the lonely farm- 
house, standing far apart from the road, built of 
atone, with window gaps high m the walls, empt) 
of glass , or the half castle, half dwelling, of 
which I saw a speamcn or two, with what looked 
like a defensive rampart drawm around its court. 
I saw no look of comfort an) where and con- 
tinually, in this wild and solitary region, I met 
beggars, just as if I were still in the streets of 
Rome Boys and girls kept beside me, till 
they delivered me into the hands of others like 
themselves , hoary grandsires and grandmothers 
caught a glimpse of my approach, and tottered 
as fast as they could to intercept me , women 
came out of the cottages with rotten chemes on 
a plate, entreating me to buy them for a mezzo 
4>3 
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cmizcd mtenor We saw nothing clae m Spo- 
Icto, but went back to the inn and resumed our 
journey, emerging from the cit) into the classic 
valley of the Chtumnus, which we did not view 
under the best of auspices, because it was over- 
cast, and the wind as chill os if it had the cast 
m It. The valley chough fertile, and smihngly 
picturesque, perhaps, is not such as I should 
wish to celebrate, other in prose or poetry It 
IS of such breadth and extent, that its frame of 
mountains and ndgy hiUs hardly serve to shut 
It m suffiacntly, and the spectator thinks of a 
boundless plain rather than of a secluded vale 
After passing Lc Vcnc, we came to the little 
temple which Byron desenbes, and which has 
been supposed to be the one immortalized by 
Pliny It 19 very small, and stands on a de- 
clivity that falls immediately from the road 
nght upon which rises the pediment of the tem- 
ple, while the columns of the other front find 
suffiaent height to develop themselves in the 
lower ground A little farther down than the 
base of the edifice we saw the Chtumnus, so 
recently from its source in the marble rock, that 
it was soil as pure as a child s heart, and as 
transparent as truth itself It looked ainer 
than nothing, because it had not substance 
enough to bnghten, and it was dearer than the 
atmosphere. I remember nothing else of the 
valley of Chtumnus, except that the beggars m 
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only that I suppose the summit of the hill was 
omfiaally tenur^, so as to prevent its crumbling 
down, and enable it to support the platform of 
edifices which crowns it. 

27 — We reached Foligno m good sea 
son yesterday afternoon Our inn seemed an- 
aent and, under the same roof, on one side 
of the entrance, was the stable, and on the other 
the coach house. The house is built round a 
narrow court, with a well of water at bottom, 
and an opening in the roof at top, whence the 
staircases are lighted that wind round the sides 
of the court, up to the highest story Our 
dining room and bedrooms were in the latter 
region, and were all paved with bnck, and with- 
out carpets , and the characteristic of the whole 
was exceeding plainness and antique clumsiness 
of fitting up We found ourselves suffincntlj 
comfortable, however, and, as has beerr the 
case throughout our journey, had a very fair 
and well-cooked dinner It shows, as perhaps 
I have already remarked, that it is still piossible 
to live well m Italy, at no great expense, and 
that the high pnees charged to the foresden at 
Rome and elsewhere arc artificial, and ought to 
be abated. 

The day had darkened since morning, and 
was now ominous of nun, but as soon as we 
were established, we sallied out to sec whatever 
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Our one-lcggcd boy had followed us into the 
church, and stood near the door till he saw us 
ready to come out, when he hurried on before us 
and waited a little way off to sec whither we 
should go We still went on at random, taking 
the first turn that offered itself, and soon came 
to another old church, — thatofSt. Mary within 
the Walls, — into which we entered, and found it 
whitewashed, like the other two This was es- 
pecially fortunate, for the doorkeeper informed 
us that, two years ago, the whole church, (except, 
I suppose, the roof, which is of timber) had bcin 
covert with frescos by Pmtuncchio, all of which 
had been ruthlessly obliterated, except a very few 
fragments These he proceeded to show us , 
poor, dim ghosts of what may once have been 
beautiful, — now so far gone towards nothing- 
ness that I was hardly sure whether I saw a gUm- 
menng of the design or not By the bye, it was 
not Pmtuncchio as I have written above, but 
Giotto, assisted, I believe, by Cimabue, who 
painted these frescos. Our one-legged attend- 
ant had followed us also into this church and 
agam hastened out of it before us and still we 
heard the dot of his cratch upon the pavement, 
as we passed fixim street to street. By and by 
a sickly-looking man met us, and begged for 
" qualchc cosa , but the boy shouted to him 
“ Niente I whether intimating that we would 
give him nothing, or that he himself had a pnor 
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his ragged hat, and smiling with as confident an 
air as if he had done ua some very partiailar 
service, and were certain of bang paid for it, as 
from contract. It was so very funny, so impu- 
dent, BO utterly absurd, that I could not help 
grvmg him a trifle but the man got nothmg, 
— a fact that gives me a twinge or two, for he 
looked sickly and miserable. But where every- 
body begs, everybody, as a general rule, must be 
denied and, besides they act their misery so 
well that you arc never sore of the genmne 
article, 
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